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Rotes. 


PROBABILITY OF DESCENDANTS 
KNOX THE SCOTTISH REFORMER, 
(See 4th S, ii. 277, 542; iii. 445.) 

In 1868 I was allowed to ask in these columns 
where Josias Welsh of Templepatrick, who died 
in 1634, was buried, who his wife was, and if he 
had any other children besides John Welsh of 
Irongray, who died in London in 1681. These 
were the son and grandson of Elizabeth Knox, the 
Reformer’s youngest daughter, and her husband, 
John Welsh, minister of Ayr. Martha and Mar- 
garet Knox, the Reformer’s two elder daughters, 
were married to Alexander Fairlie of Braid, near 
Edinburgh, and Zachary Pont; but though both 
left children, nothing is known of their descen- 

dants,* 

The question produced a reply by T. G., who 
expressed his hope that the result of my inquiries 
would be given in ‘N. & Q.,’ as I seemed to be 
investigating the validity of an unproved link, on 
which, he said, depended the question whether any 
direct descendants of Knox exist. Finally Mr. 
W. M. Conniyenam of St. Petersburg replied (at 
the last reference), giving a short pedigree of 
descent from John Welsh of Ayr, still through the 
link in questicn. The other steps are verified by 


THE OF 


* ‘Knox's Works,’ by David Laing, 1846-64, vol, vi. 
P. lxxiii, 





records. A correspondence ensued with T. G. 
(the late Rev. Thomas Gordon of Newbattle, near 
Edinburgh), Mr. Cunnineuam, the Rev. Classon 
Porter, an Ulster clergyman, and others, and I 
spent some money and much time and trouble 
searching for information in the Edinburgh and 
other commissariat records. The result is that, 
provided it can be legally established that Walter 
Welsh of Lochquarret (a small estate near Borth- 
wick Castle) was a son of Josias Welsh of Temple- 
patrick, there are undoubtedly many lineal de- 
scendants of Knox’s youngest daughter in existence, 
But this is just the point awaiting proof. There 
are no records extant for the parish of Temple- 
patrick during the eel enim, where 
Walter Welsh is said to have been born, and thus 
one unquestionable class of evidence is wanting. 
His tombstone in Newhbattle churchyard says 
nothing of his father, but it names a son Josias 
(probably his eldest), who predeceased him in 
1696; and from the well-known custom in Scot- 
land of naming an eldest son after his grandfather, 
this affords a strong presumption that Walter’s 
father was also Josias, which is not a common 
baptismal name in Scotland. Here for the present 
the question must rest, leaving a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the female descendants of Walter 
Welsh of Lochquarret—for his male issue failed 
soon after his own death in 1707. 

These researches, however, show clearly that all 
claims of male descent from these three ministers, 
John Welsh of Ayr, Josias Welsh of Temple- 
patrick, and John Welsh of Irongray, by any 
persons surnamed Welsh, are baseless, The most 
prominent of these futile claims is to be found. 
freely stated as a fact beyond question, in the lives 
of Thomas Carlyle and his wife, and has been 
recalled to notice in the late book on Mrs, Carlyle 
by Mrs. Ireland. It is there repeated, and re- 
ference made to what are called proofs, in a paper 
by Mr. J. C. Aitken on the Welshes.* This, on 
being examined, is merely an account from local 
records, &c., of the numerous Welshes who appear 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as small proprietors in the parish of Dunscore and 
thereabouts, and proves (what no one doubted) that 
John Welsh, the son-in-law of the Reformer, was 
from that district. But there is a complete failure 
to show the remotest connexion, much less descent, 
of any other Welsh, with or from Knox. Dr. John 
Welsh of Haddington, born in 1774, the father of 
Mrs. Carlyle, was probably of this stock, though 
the steps are not given further back than his 
father ; but this does not warrant the assumption 
in the Carlyle lives, &c., that because he was of 
the same stock that produced John Welsh of Ayr, 
therefore the doctor was a descendant of John 
Knox too—as Josias of Templepatrick and John 





* Read before the Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society of Dumfries on Jan, 9, 1889. 
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of Irongray were. ) 
Aitken’s paper distinctly show the contrary, viz., 
that all these Dumfriesshire Welshes during the 
seventeenth century were but collateral relatives 
of John Welsh of Irongray, not, like him, descended 
from Knox. In fact, the branch of Welsh of 
Colliston, which produced Knox’s son-in-law, ended 
in a Mary Welsh, served heir to her brother John, 
February 20, 1659, and then wife of a William 
Gordon (Retours). 

Mr. Laing, editor of Knox’s works, who had 
given much attention to the subject, told me 
twenty-five years ago that Mrs. Carlyle’s claim 
was baseless, which is sufficiently evident now. 

Mrs. Ireland, in the work referred to, has some 
speculations, when analyzing Mrs. Carlyle’s re- 
markable character, as to the relative proportions in 
the lady of Knox and Wallace blood. These, as 
regards Knox, may be summarily dismissed ; not a 
drop of his blood, whatever its value, ran in Mrs. 
Carlyle. The Wallace descent is equally fanciful, 
traced vaguely throvgh a gipsy, named Mathew 
Baillie, said to have been hanged at Lanark, 
assumed to have been of the Baillies of Lamington, 
who, tradition says, descend from the patriot. The 
honourable family of Lamington can show no 
evidence, except “ Blind Harry the Minstrel,” that 
Wallace had a wife, and he certainly was never 
owner of Lamington, which came to them long 
after his death in another way. There is nothing 
to show that the gipsy was related to them. Since 
1581 the Baillies of Lamington have been Max- 
wells by male descent, till a comparatively late 
period, when they acquired the name of Cochrane. 

ike Faa and Gordon, Baillie is one of the re- 
cognized gipsy surnames in Scotland, and Mathew 
most likely hailed from Yetholm, the headquarters 
of these people on the East Borders. While one 
is sorry to disturb cherished beliefs, still truth is 
an indispensable element in genealogy, and no 
amount of imagination can supply its place. 

Josern Bary. 





** As I am 80 SHALL You BE” Eprrapn.—Most 
of us will echo the regret expressed by Mr. Tate 
at the oblivion which all too soon overtakes the 
most generously supplied and accurate informa- 
tion. In very many instances where this occurs 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ however, it is due to defective 
headings. ‘N. & Q.’ would be a very encyclo- 
pedia if all the stores of information into which 
replies branch out could but be indexed. If this 
would be too operose or too expensive, a vast deal 
that is habitually lost might easily be preserved 
if writers would more generally exercise a little 
common sense in the choice of headings. The 
group of epitaphs which turn on the idea “‘ As I 
am so shall you be” is a very large one, containing 
many varieties. ‘A Tobacco Epitaph’ is an apt 


and a quaint title for it ; but who, seeking to make | 


The records cited in Mr. la collection, and coming for help to ‘N. & Q.” 





would think of looking for it under that title? I 
venture, therefore, to replace under a self-heading 
what has been contributed by mentioning that it 
is to be traced back through ane, p. 16, and at the 
same time offer a few additional instances that fall 
under my hand at the moment out of a large 
number I have met with in different parts of 
Europe, except in Denmark, where there is an 
almost entire forbearance from epitaphs. 

Mundham Church, Sussex, monument to J. 
Biggs :— 

As I wasso are ye 
As I am 60 shall you be, 
In same church, monument to John Judkins, 
1700 :— 
Who art thou that passest by 
Stay, read and weep, for lately I 
Was as thou art, and thou shalt be 
Shortly laid in the dust like me. 

In Norwich Cathedral there is now inserted ia 
the wall near the cloister door a graffito of s 
skeleton. Above it is inscribed :— 

Thomas Gooden here does stay 
Waiting for God's judgment day, 
And across the breast was written, though no 
longer plain enough to be noticeable, 
All ye that do this place pass by 
Remember Death, for you must die, 
As you are now, e’en so was I 
And as I am go shall you lie, 

William Maitland, ‘ Hist. of London,’ 1783, 
gives an epitaph of this class in exceedingly quaimt 
form from St. Andrew Undershaft. 

There was an old Tuscan macabre song certainly 
sung in Florence in the year 1514, and probably 
very long before, of which one verse ran :— 

Morti siamo come voi vedete 
Cosi morti vedrem’ voi; 
Fummo gia come voi siete 
Voi sarete come noi— 
with a good deal more in the same strain. 

Rev. Benj. Webb, ‘Sketches of Continental 
Churches,’ 1848, gives instances of complicated 
Latin variants. 

In ‘Spazierfahrt nach Venedig u. Mailand, 
Leipzig, 1640, is— 

Was Ibr seid, das waren wir ; 
Was wir sind, das werdet Ihr, 
as in a churchyard near Niirnberg. 

Since writing the above some very intere 
additions have been contributed to this headit 
ante, p. 96, which deserve to be indexed he 
A discussion on the Malherbe verse quoted 
Mr. HartsHorne is buried under the headi 
* Coincidence or Plagiarism,’ 7“ S. v. 365, 510. 

I have also from my own and my father’s 
collected the following further instances. 

In St, Faith’s Church, London, was :— 

As I was: so are ye 
As Iam: you shall le 
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That I had: that I gavo 
That I gave : that 1 have 
Thus I end all my cost 
That I kept: that I lost. 

In the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, a 
monument of 1568, “ Percinalus Smalpage,” his 
wife and children, under a Latin inscription two 
English lines :— 

Behold yourselves in us, such once were we as yow, 

And you in time shall be, even dust as we are now, 

In St. Giles’ in the Fields churchyard, a tomb- 
stone of James Hearnden, his wife and sons, date 
1653 :— 

Reader let thy Reason know 

We were once as thou art now 

Whilst we lived we wrought in Stone 
And now attend the Corner one. 

And in health did this prepare 

For us our Wife and Children here, Xe, 

In St. John’s, Wapping, churchyard, tomb of 
Robt. Kingston, 1679 :— 

Draw near, and see this heap of Dust 
Which once was active, wise and just 


Prepare to follow . “all to Death must bow 
He fell in his full strength and so may’st thou. 

In St, James’s, Clerkenwell, churchyard, Nath). 
Spencer, 1695 :— 

Pray think on me as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I ; 
But now I lie dissolved to Dust 
And hope to rise among the Just. 

In St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, churchyard, tomb of 

Mary Morley, 1700 :— 

Stand, Reader, stand, and spend a Teare 

And think of me who now lie here; 

And thinking on the state of me 

Think on the Glass that runs for thee, 
These same lines seem to have been at one time 
on a stone outside St. James’s, Piccadilly, the 
name being Alexander Tinsley, but I cannot find 
them there now. 

I gave an early specimen of this class from 
Padua among ‘ Canting Epitaphs,’ 6 S. x. 406, 
the name, Lovati ; and I remember there is another 
in §. Pietro in Montorio, Rome. 

R. H. Busx. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 





Tae Beaumont Famity.—Col. Gervase Holles, 
a native of Grimsby, who made careful notes of | 
the heraldry and monumental inscriptions in the | 
churches of Lincolnshire just before the Civil War, 
has left it on record that the large east window 
in the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Barton, con- 
tained four shields commemorating the descent 
and alliances of the Beaumont family, each shield 
having a motto underneath. The window is one | 
of five lights, and Holles has not told us whether | 
the heraldic devices were the only colour in it, or 
were subsidiary to other and more sacred subjects. | 
The connexion of the Beaumonts with Barton lasted 
' 


| exactly two centuries, 7. ¢., from 1307 to 1507. In 


the former year Edward II., upon the death of 
Lora, widow of Gilbert de Gant, the last baron 
of that name, granted to Henry, Lord Beaumont, 
all Gilbert’s Lincolnshire possessions, the manor of 
Barton among them. This first Lord Beaumont 
is believed to have been mainly instrumental in 
rebuilding the nave of St. Peter’s Church, and 
there are two figures in stained glass in the east 
window of its chancel which are popularly sup- 
posed to represent himself and his son, though 
they are really more likely to be St. James and 
St. George. 

The shields in St. Mary’s chancel window are, 
I believe, described in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ 
where some account of the mottoes may also be 
found. Gervase Holles thus speaks of them :— 

**1, Quarterly, Argent, a crosse Patée, between four 
crosses humet, or (Jerusalem); Blew, semy of flowers 
de Lize, a Lyon rampant or (Beaumont). Underwritten, 
‘Rex Hierosolymiz cum Bello Monte locatur,’ 

**2. Quarterly (Beaumont); Blew, three garbes or. 
Underwritten, ‘ Bellus Mons etiam cum Boghan con- 
sociatur.’ 

«3, Quarterly (Beaumont); England, on a labell nine 
flowers de Lize or. Underwritten, ‘ Bellus Mons iterum 


Longo Castro religatur.’ 
“4. Defaced. Underwritten, ‘ Bellus Mons......Oxoniz 


(titulatur ].’” 

Not having access at present to Nichols’s ‘ Lei- 
cestershire,’ I cannot quote thence ; but it is not 
difficult to understand the family history that is 
contained in these shields and rhyming mottoes. 
Only it seems to me that there was not, in the days 
when the window was erected, such a clear dis- 
tinction made by heralds between ‘‘ quartering” 
and ‘‘impaling.” Strictly speaking, in the third 
shield Lord Beaumont should not have ‘‘ quar- 
tered,” but “impaled” the arms of “ England,” 
&c. The fourth shield being defaced in Holles’s 
day, we cannot tell whether it showed the arms 
of De Vere quartered or impaled. They should, 
however, have been impaled. At present none of 
the shields are in existence in St. Mary’s Church. 

Taking them, however, as they formerly ex- 
isted, the first seems clearly to assert Lord Beau- 
mont’s descent from a king of Jerusalem, though 
the word “‘ locatur” is somewhat ambiguous. This 
king of Jerusalem is usually said to have been 
John de Brienne, the last occupant of that some- 
what insecure throne. That he was a scion of 
the French royal family may, perhaps, be denoted 
by the field of Lord Beaumont’s shield, Az. , semée 
of fleurs de lys or. Modern genealogists seem to 
hesitate about granting to the Beaumont family 
this royal origin ; but if they were not descended 
from some “king of Jerusalem,” I ask, Why did 
they quarter his arms? The main object, however, 
of my note is to elicit definite information upon 
this point. 

The second shield of course commemorates the 
marriage of Henry, the first English Lord Beau- 
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mont, with Alice, daughter and eventually beiress 
of Alexander Comyn, Earl of Buchan or Bogh» 
It is Dugdale, I believe, who says that thi- 
Henry, ‘‘ the great Lord Beaumont,” was in 1307 
styled “ consanguineus regis.” If he were of the 
old French stock he would be a third or fourth 
cousin of Isabella, Edward II.’s queen. 

The third shield tells us that John, second Lord 
Beaumont, married Eleanor, daughter of Henry 
Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, a grandson of 
Henry III. She was not a co-heiress, her brother 
Henry having left numerous descendants, of whom 
the most illustrious were the three Lancastrian 
kings. Under ordinary rules, therefore, the Plan- 
tagenet shield should have been impaled, and not 
quartered. 

The fourth shield was already defaced in the 
time of Gervase Holles, but a word in the motto 
tells us that it must have shown the marriage of 
Henry, the third lord, with Margaret, daughter of 
John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, whose arms were 
Quarterly, Gu. and or, in the first quarter a mullet 
arg. Whether these were quartered or impaled 
we cannot now tell ; but they ought to have been 
impaled, Margaret not being an heiress. 

The rhyming mottoes do not seem to require a 
fifth verse, being complete in themselves, so that 
we may conclude that the window was erected in 
the lifetime or soon after the death of the third 
lord, which occurred in 1368. The stonework of 
the window is of the geometrical period, and may, 
perhaps, be dated at about 1300 or 1310. 

It may seem strange, but the literal translation 
of the mottoes has given me much more difficulty 
than the rendering them into the following verses, 
which may, perhaps, serve to express their mean- 
ing until some more poetical and more learned 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ has done justice to 
them :— 

From Zion’s king is Beaumont nobly sprung, 
Flows blood of lordly Boghan in his veins, 
Him Lancaster doth own his peers among, 
And proud De Vere alliance not disdains. 
C. Moor. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


Tae CHAMBERLENS AND THE MIDWIFERY 
Forcers.—The names of members of the 
Chamberlen family are associated with the inven- 
tion of the midwifery forceps. There are good 
notices of them (Peter, 1572-1626; Peter, d. 1631; 
Peter, 1601-1683; Paul, 1635-1717; Hugh, f1. 
1720) in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
It is supposed that Peter Chamberlen the eldest was 
the first of the family to use the midwifery forceps. 
Mr. George Foy, F.R.C.S., in the Medical Press 
(July 8, p. 30), has the following interesting note 
on the subject :— 

“That the present midwifery forceps were invented by 
one of the Chamberlens and that the idea was suggested 
by the vectus is made clear by the late Dr, Churchill’s 





history of the invention. But it is very strange that 
the forceps was not long before introduced into practice, 
Mr. Adams points out that ‘in the house of an obstetriz 
which has been excavated in Pompeii, there was found 
an instrument of art bearing a considerable resemblance 
to the modern forceps.’ The Arabians were familiar 
with the instrument, it is referred to by Avicenna, who 
recommends the forceps to facilitate the birth of a living 
child, and he distinctly states it will succeed in cases in 
which the fillet has failed to effect delivery. Resembling 
very closely the forceps of the Chamberlens, even the 
most improved of their five instruments, is the forceps of 
Albucasis, a good representation of bis toothed variety 
is depicted by Guy de Chauliac, and may be seen in the 
splendid reprint of his book ‘La Grande Chirurgie,’ by 
E. Nicaise, published by Bailliére et Cie,” 

If this reference to Albucasis is correct it 
carries the invention back long ages before the 
time when the refugee Huguenot Peter Chamberlen 
brought his skill to England. 

Wim E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Commence To: Purist. (See 7 S. xii. 69.) 
—A correspondent says it would greatly surprise 
him to hear that this “ modern refinement ” “ has 
a warranty of more than forty years.” It will 
therefore probably strike him dumb if I venture, 
as a humble historian of the language, dealing 
only with its facts, to mention that the known 
warranty of commence to now extends over 570 
years, the first quotation in the coming part of 
the ‘ Dictionary’ being from |. 247 of ‘ Orfeo’ 
(c. 1320), **Thei it commenci to snewe and frese” 

=though it commence to snow and freeze. As 
commence is one of our words of Norman ancestry, 
and commencer & is the ordinary French con- 
struction, found already in the ‘Roland’ at the 
date of the Norman Conquest, it is not wonderfal, 
but precisely what one expects, that commence to 
should have been the English construction from the 
beginning. Of course, it has never been so common 
as begin to, from the fact that the Norman verb 
was in English use a more formal and stately word 
than begin, with associations of law and procedure, 
tilt and tournament, divine service and cere- 
monial, and has always kept up something of its 
state, But commence to (although found fault 
with by Marsh in his ‘ English Language’) has 
been used freely by modern writers of eminence, a8 
will be seen in the article referred to. 

Purist, the Fr. puriste, It. purista, was 
still used as French by Lord Chesterfield and 
written puriste, but it has been in regular 
English use for not merely fifty, but one 
hundred and fifty years. All “‘ men of sixty” 
who read their Disraeli, or Lytton, or Hallam, or 
Emerson, or Blackwood, or the Edinburgh, have 
been familiar with it all their lives, as their fathers 
and grandfathers were before them. Is it worth 
while for a single man to record in ‘N, & Q.’ that 
he never heard it when a lad? If we are all to 
publish confessions of our boyish ignorance or im- 
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attention the record will be deplorable, and 
memories are so treacherous that half the con- 
fessions will be unintentionally false. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


WinpERMERE.—One of the oldest and most 
esteemed contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ sends me, in 
a delightful letter from the Lake country, the 
following description of a by no means deserted, 
though terribly metamorphosed village. ‘‘ Winder- 
mere,” she says, 

“isa straggling, hideously-built town, the very name of 
which is asham. There is no literary life, no intellec- 
tual craving whatever. There is an institute without 
books or readers, teachers or pupils. Every one seems 
intent on making hay, that is money, while the sun 
shines, out of the summer visitors. The very rocks by 
the wayside from Bowness to this place are pasted over 
with notices of coaches, excursions, &c. Every house 
lets lodgings ; every second one announces tea, coffee, and 
hot water, after the fashion of those at the riverside 
entrance to Greenwich Park ; and all proffer refresh- 
mente, Originally it was the village of Birthwaite, with 
a college, two good houses, and a few cottages, The 
railway came here, and forthwith it was rechristened 
Windermere, after the lake a mile and a half away, 
of which no house in the town hasa peep. The only 
way of seeing it without going to Bowness, which valley 
is on the lake side, is to walk to Orrest Head, where you 
have a glorious view over the lake and of the hills 
beyond.” 

i 4 


Jouxn ABERNETHY (1764-1831), Surcron.— 
The monumental inscription in the parish church 
of St. Andrew, Enfield, co. Middlesex, makes the 
date of death April 20, 1831, thus differencing the 
statement appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. i. 
p. 50, that he died eight days later. His wife 
Anne (died July 14, 1854, et. 75) also lies buried 
at Enfield. Daniet HipweEtt, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Wooprrcker.—The following piece of folk-lore 
occurs in the ‘Letters and Literary Remains of 
Edward FitzGerald.’ It ought to be transferred 
to the columns of ‘ N, & Q.’:— 

“A clergyman near here [Woodbridge] was telling 
our Bookseller, Loder, that in one of his Parishioners’ 
Cottages, he observed a dried woodpecker hung up to 
the Ceiling indoors ; and was told that it always pointed 
with ite Bill to the Quarter whence the Wind blew,”— 


Vol, i. p. 837. 
N. M. & A. 

Mary Tupor, Queen or Frayce.—It may 
not be generally known that in the church of 
St. Mary, Bury St. Edmunds, Her Majesty in 1881 
caused a fine historical window to be placed in 
memory of Mary Tudor, Queen of France, and 
afterwards Duchess of Suffolk, The design re- 
presents her embarkation, widowhood, second 
Marriage, with other circumstances, ending with 
her funeral in the great Abbey of Bury. It 
appears from the tablet near her grave (this 
tablet is comparatively modern) that Henry treated 








his sister’s remains better than those of other 
persons, for at the Dissolution they were removed 
to St. Mary’s Church, where they now lie. It 
would be interesting to know in what light this 
favourite sister of Henry regarded his contem- 
plated divorce, that is to say, if her health (she 
died, I think, in 1533) did not preclude her 
taking part in family matters. 
E. L. H. Tew, MLA. 


Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


‘Tue Heratp.’—The following lines, which 
appear under the above head in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 211, if they be not too long, 


| seem especially worth transferring to the pages of 


‘N. & Q.’ Though written over seventy years 

ago, they are yet not inapplicable to-day :— 
I do remember a strange man—a Herald, 
And hereabouts he dwella, whom late I noted, 
In party-coloured coat, like a fool's jacket, 
Or morris-dancer’s dress. Musty his looks, 
Like to a skin of ancient shrivelled parchment, 
Or an old pair of leather brogues twice turned, 
And round the dusky room he did inhabit, 
Whose wainscoat seem'd as old as Noah's Ark, 
Were divers shapes of ugly ill-form'd monsters, 
Hung up in scutcheons like an old church aisle ; 
A blue boar rampant, and a griffin gules, 
A gaping tiger, and a cat-a-mountain, 
What nature never form’d, nor madman thought, 
“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,” — 
And right before him lay a dusty pile 
Of ancient ledgers, books of evidence, 
Torn parish registers, probates and testaments, 
From whence, with cunning art and sly contrivance, 
He fairly culled divers Pedigrees 
(Which make, full oft, the son beget the father, 
And give to maiden ladies fruitful issues) ; 
And next, by dint of transmutation strange, 
Did coin his musty vellum into gold,.— 
Anon comes in a gaudy city youth, 
Whose father, for oppression and vile cunning, 
Lies roaring now in limbo-lake [sic] the while ; 
And after some few words of mystic import, 
Of Douglas, Mowbray, Steuart, Hamilton, 
Most gravely uttered by the smoke-dried sage, 
He takes in lieu of gold the vellum roll, 
With arms emblazon’d and Lord Lyon’s signet [sic], 
And struts away a well born gentleman, * 
Observing this, I to myself did say, 
An’ if a man did need a coat of arma, 
Here lives a caitiff that would sell him one, 


The writer appends to the above the initial 
“| N. E. R. 


Bu1zzarp.—A correspondence has been going 
on in one of your contemporaries to prove that 
blizzard is an old English word, and not a recent 
importation from America, It may not generally 
be known that Blizard, with one z, is an English 
patronymic. There are three individuals of that 

* Crowy. Give me the lye, do, and try whether I am 
not now a gentleman born, 

AvToL. I know you are, now, sir, a gentleman born, 

Crown, Aye, and have been so any time these four 
hours ! ‘Winter's Tale.’ 
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name immortalized in Kelly’s ‘ Post Office London 
Directory ’ for 1886. L. L. K 


Curistuas Day unperR THE Poritans.—The 
following appears in the Commons’ Journals under 
date of Friday, December 24, 1652 :— 

“ Resolved. That the Markets be kept To-morrow 
being the 25th Day of December. And that the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London and Midilesex, and the 
Justices of Peace for the City of Westminster and 
Liberties thereof, do take care that all such Persons as 
shall open their Shops on that Day, be protected from 
Wrong or Violence, and the Offenders punished. 

“Resolved. That no Observation shall be bad on the 
25th Day of December, commonly called Christmas Day, 
nor any Solemnity used or exercised in Churches, upon 
that Day, in respect thereof. 

“Ordered. That the Lord Mayor in the City of 
London and Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and the 
Justices of Peace of Middlesex respectively, be authorized 
and required to see this Order duly observed within the 
late Lines of Communication and weekly Bills of Mor- 
tality. 

“Ordered. That the Committee of Whitehall do see 
that the Shops in Westminster-Hall be kept open To- 
morrow.” 

It is needless to add that the House itself met 
on Christmas Day, as it had been accustomed to 
do for several preceding years. W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Errors in THE ‘ Encycrop£o1a Britannica.’ 
—There are two errors of date in the second 
volume of the ninth edition of this work. Under 
** Antioch ” (p. 132), Pompey and Cwsar are said 
to have visited that town in the years A.v. 64 
and 47 respectively. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Lancaster. —Sir George Duckett, in a pedigree 
of the Lancasters in Trans. C.and W. Arch. Soc., 
does not hesitate to call Roger, brother of the 
last Wm. de Lancaster, bastardus, without giving 
any unquestioned authority. He is generally con- 
sidered “a brother of the half blood,” because he 
did not inherit other lands with the co-heiresses, 
and the well-known legal rule is that “in suc- 
cession the full blood exclades the half.” 

He may have been a son of Helwise by a former 
husband, or a son of Gilbert FitzReinfrid by a 
former wife, or a foster-brother, but I believe there 
is no absolute proof of his bastardy. 

According to Sir George’s own argument (dis- 
proving the Stapleton theory about Gundred de 
Warrenne), he must have been the son of Gilbert, 
since Wm. de Lancaster in his deed of gift calls 
him fratre meo. Unless there is undoubted proof 
of bastardy it seems to be unfair to stigmatize 
as bastards men whose mothers or fathers are not 
found in ancient documents. CuaRIBas, 


Tae Immortat Poy.—In looking over that 
brilliant series of paragraphs which has lately been 
published by Mr. W. E. Henley under the title of 





‘Views and Reviews,’ I find an unintentional 
wrong done to the Dean of St. Patrick’s. In an 
essay on Hood, the “immortal” “I say, Porter, is 
that your own Hare or a Wig?” is fathered upon 
Lamb, though it was given in the ‘ Ars Pun-ica’ 
a hundred years before Elia flourished. But this 
is an easy sort of pun, as my little boy remarked 
when there was fish for breakfast, and I asked 
him if he would keep his plaice, or go somewhere 
else. I dare say it dates back to the time of 
Henry VIII., like the “immortal” riddle, ‘* How 
many cows’ tails will reach to the moon ?” 
W. F. Priveavx. 


_ Errtaru.—The following epitaph on an infant 
is worth reproducing in ‘N. & Q.’ We quote from 
the Archeologia Cantiana, vol. i. p. 112 :— 
She laid him in his little grave ; 
_’ Twas hard to lay him there 
When spring was putting forth its flowers 
And everything was fair. 
N. M. & A. 


Fasuion oF INTIMATING THAT ONE HAS HAD 
ENoucH Tes.—In my early days stories used to 
be told of those who, not knowing the fashionable 
mode of intimating that they did not want any 
more tea, had cup after cup handed to them by 
their attentive hostess. I have come across 4 
reference to this fashion in Mr. Dunckley’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Melbourne.’ A letter from William Lamb 
to his mother during his residence at Glasgow with 
Prof. Millar relates :— 

“We drink healths at dinner, hand round the cake at 
tea, and put our spoons into our cups when we desire 
to have no more, exactly in the same manner that we 
oS), behave at Hatfield, at Eton, and at Cambridge” 

p. 29). 
The date is not given, but the letter must be about 
1798 to 1800. W. E. Buckvey. 


Hints To THe Farmers, — 
Take your Daughters from School and put them under 
ye Cow, 
Your Sons from the sporting to follow the plow, 
Then shut up your parlour and live in ye kitchin, 
Drink no wine, and in home-brew’d you soon will be rich 


in. 
Sell your Horse and your Gig and don’t carry the farce 
on, 
And then you need not fear either Landlord or parson. 
These hints, my good friends, may apear quite alarming, 
But depend on it is the only safe method of farming. 
From an old manuscript, probably a leaf out of 
a commonplace book of about the end of last cen- 
tury. H, Morpay». 


Rack-rentep Tenants 1x 1660,—A well 
known literary American seriously assured me 
some months ago that in a book by the author 
of ‘The Whole Duty of Man’ was a statement 
that landlords literally put tenants on the rack 
make them pay higher rents, and so dislocated 
their joints as to cripple them for life afterwards 
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On my doubting the fact, my informant sent me 
a reference to his authority. I looked it up, and 
found the passage below, which, however strongly 
and misleadingly worded, is clearly metaphorical, 
its “rack” being no more real than its “ canker” 
or “vulture.” As Prof. S. R. Gardiner says, “It’s 
bosh, rhetorical bosh, for rack-rents.” Many of us 
have known farm and other tenants ruined for 
life by sticking too long to their over-rented hold- 
ings in the hope of better times or luck pulling 
them through :— 

“ Sometimes Extortion shall prey upon a needie Cre- 
ditor, and that not only with the slower gnawings of the 
Canker, but with the more ravenous devourings of the 
Vulture. Sometimes the Rack is brought out, and a poor 
Tenant fastned on it, and there so strained and distorted 
that he can never knit again to any competent sub- 
sistence. Sometimes again a poor neighbouring Pro- 
digal shall be spurred on to further riot, fed with money, 
that by a forfeited J/ortgage he may seize on his Estate. 
Ina word, ‘twere endless to reckon up all the engines of 
rapine which this greedie Invader hath in his magazine.” 
—' The Gentleman's Calling,’ 1660, p. 74. 

Prof. Gardiner says the last use of the rack by 
the Government was in 1648. 

F. J. Furnivatt. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuinese Sceptre or Loncsvity.—This is the 
title attached to objects of which there are several 
both in the British Museum and in the South 
Kensington Museum. The objects are made of 
enamelled metal, red lacquer ware, and of other 
materials, They are flat-shaped and curved ; one 
end is bent over and flattened into a broad disc, 
which carries one of the three inserted pieces of 
carved jade-stone, or other material, which decorate 
the sceptre. I should be glad to be informed as 
to the use of these sceptres. Are they still in use; 
are they borne by any particular grade of Chinese 
nobility; are they onl te royalty; and are they 
used on any special occasions ? w. SF. 


Mrs. Mantey.—In a list of names intended 
for insertion in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ which is 
published in the Atheneum of April 18, the 
authoress of ‘The New Atlantis’ is described as 
“Mrs. Mary Manley.” Is there any evidence 
that she was baptized by the name of Mary? I 
believe her only Christian name was Delarivicre. 

W. F. Pripravx. 


Kashmir Residency, 


TrorytoySenoxe.—Early in 1713 Henry 
Thornton, whose father is stated to have been a 
Russian merchant, and to have resided at Clap- 





Senoke. She was the only daughter of Joshua 
Senoke, or Snooke, and Mary Purchase, his wife, 
and her only brother, Lawrence Senoke, or Snooke, 
lived in very easy circumstances, mixed in good 
society, and died unmarried in 1729. Henry 
Thornton by his wife Elizabeth had five daughters 
and a son Henry, ob. sp. Believing that both 
families became extinct more than a century and 
a half ago, I do not hesitate to ask publicly for 
assistance in my endeavour to trace their origin. 
Aid will be very gratefully appreciated by 
VENATOR. 


JANSSEN : Kevuten.—Is Cornelius Janssen, the 
portrait painter, the same as Janson van Keulen ? 
The dictionaries of painters do not say so, but 
the facts seem to point that way. In the Winter 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 1889, was a pic- 
ture (No. 82) signed “Cornelius Janssen van Ceulen 
fecit 1655.” Janssen is said to have been born at 
Amsterdam cir. 1590; and van Keulen to have 
been born in England of Dutch parents. Both 
are said to have been much employed previous to 
the arrival of Vandyck. Janssen is reported to have 
left England in 1648; van Keulen “during the 
civil war.” Janssen is said to have died at 
Amsterdam in 1665, and van Keulen at the Hague 
in the same year. W. Patey Baitpoy. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


Tae Frowyk Famity.—This family comprised 
members of much distinction in London during the 
reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. I am parti- 
cularly interested in the fortunes of one Peter de 
Frowyk, who, in Close Roll anno 1254, is stated 
to have possessed thirteen shops in the metropolis, 
and to have abjuted the Christian faith. The 
reason for this step is not given. Is anything 
known of this Peter? His shops passed into the 
hands of King Henry’s surgeon. 

M. D. Davis. 


Rev. Wittiam Moore.—I should be obliged 
for any information relative to the above, who was 
Rector of Kiltennell and Curate of Ballycanew, co. 
Wexford, in 1685. More particularly I seek in- 
formation as to his ancestry and the university 
from which he derived his degree of M.A. He 
died intestate in 1705. Replies may be sent 
direct to F, A. Biaybes, 

Bedford. 


Bar.ixcn Priory, Somerset. — Information 
other than that contained in Collinson is desired 
concerning the last prior, John Norman (1524), 
and the priory itself, of which scarce a vestige 
remains on the river Barle. J. K. 


Arms on A Cuina Bowt,—Sa., three salmon 
haurient ar., impaling, Arg., on each of three 
escutcheons gu., a bend vairy of the first and ea. 
between two roses or. Crest, a dexter arm in 


ham Common, warried Elizabeth Snooke, oF | armour embowed issuing from a cloud, and 
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brandishing a scimitar, all ppr. In Papworth’s 
*Armorials’ I find that the arms might be Ord 
impaling Bridges; but I seek, through the 
courtesy of an expert for confirmation of the 
——— and for the date of the marriage 
indicated. SENEX. 


Ositns Famity, Porrapowys, ArmMacu.—Pru- 
dence Obins, widow, and John Obyns, Esq., were 
grantees of the manor of Ballywarren, or Ballyoran, 
in 1632. The property has passed from the Obins 
family ; but information concerning its origin, 
French or otherwise, is desired by a descendant. 

N. E. L. 

Burlyns, Newbury. 

Easter Gioves.—These are mentioned in 
Hall's ‘ Satires,’ 1597, bk. iv. s. 5 :— 

For certes no man of a low degree 

May bid two guests,—or gout, or usury : 

Unless some base hedge-creeping Collybist 

Scatters his refuse scraps on whom he list 

For Easter gloves, or for a Shrovetide hen, 

Which bought to give, he takes to sell again. 
Is it known when the fashion—if fashion it was 
—of giving Easter gloves first began, and when it 
ended? Perhaps some of your correspondents can 
quote illustrative passages from Elizabethan 
authors. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Hawaster.—Among my Oxford notes I find 
the following: ‘‘ Richard Hall, late apprentice, 
admitted Hanaster, 1560/1.” Can Hanaster be 
explained, or is it a misreading of some common 


word, such as Easter ? A. H. 


Lincoty’s Inn Fiztps,—Is there any possibility 
of identifying Sir Peter Temple’s house here in 
1649 } C, A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Wreck or tHe Royat Greorcr.—Was any 

= (necessarily more or less imaginative) pub- 
ished of the wreck of this ship, which sank off 
Spithead on Aug. 29, 1782? I. C. Goutp. 

Loughton. 

“THE LITTLE smita OF Nottixcnam.”—When 
viewing, recently, the hammered iron-work of Hun- 
tingdon Shaw, of Nottingham, as exhibited in the 
gates from Hampton Court Palace, and now among 
the treasures of South Kensington Museum, a 
rhyme, which I heard for the first and only time 
some fifty years ago, recurred to me. It was this: 

The little smith of Nottingham, 
That doth the work that no man can, 
Can its application to that artifex be verified ? 
TRISTIs, 


ZoorTomist = Burcner.—A Norfolk butcher has 


this word inscribed upon his cart after his name. | 


Can any of your correspondents inform me if the 
word is so used elsewhere? The usual meaning 
of zootomist is comparative anatomist, or dissector 


of animals. To one ambitious of a Greek nam 
descriptive of his occupation creopoles or crewrgy 


would have been more appropriate. 
F, CO. Binxseck Terry, 


Bouts-Hors, AN Otp Frencu Game.— What 
was this? The name appears still to survive in 
the phrase “ jouer au boute-hors,” to endeavour t 


supplant each other (Spiers). 
JoNATHAN Bovucuigr, 


Wanpverine Jew.—Can any information be 
given about the legend of the Wandering Jew! 
Was his name Assuerus? What is the dateo 
this legend ? When was the French complaink 
calling him Isaac Laquedem written, and who 
wrote it? What writers, except Sue and Lewis, 
mention this extraordinary person? Did Shelley 
ever put into execution his idea of writing a nove 
on this subject ? M. Paris. 

[See 1" S. vii, 261, 511; x. 458; xii. 503.] 


Perro, Perro, or Peto Famity.—Samud 
Peyto, M.A., Rector of Sandcroft, otherwim 
Elmham St. Cross, Suffolk, graduated at St. Cathe 
rine’s Hall, Cambridge, and was ejected, 1662, by 
Act of Uniformity. He is supposed to belong t 
the ancient family of Peyto, of Chesterton, nea 
Leamington, co. Warwick. Whose son was he! 
Was he brother of Edward Peyto, of Chesterton, 
who died about 1658? The male issue of this 
family would appear to have died out about 1700. 

Joun J. Strockey, 

3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


Sir Coury Campsett, Lorp Ciype.—Inform- 
tion desired as to the maternal pedigree of St 
Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Was his mother, 
Agnes Campbell, of Ardnahow, Islay, directly de 
scended from the chieftains of Cawdor; and, if %, 
how ? CampbeELt Brat 


Avrtnorsnir anp Date or Scotcn Versts 
WantTepD.— 

God made a garden and put Adam in, — 
The Deil drew the sneck and sae cam sin, 
Eve pu’d an apple frae the Tree. h 
God said to Adam, “ That belangs to me, 
Adam said to God, “‘ My marrow stole it.” 
God said to Adam, “Baith o’ ye shall thole it. 
Adam rinn’d awa, fearing God's wrath ; 
God sent an angel to cae Adam forth ’ 
The angel tauld the Dei! to wite Adam’s sin, 
The Deil made Hell and put Adam in. 
God begat Christ, Christ went to Hell ; 
He hewket Adam out and a was well. 

W. 


Mowymovtn’s Resettion.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to the book or official paper @ 
which are printed the names of those who recel 
rewards, or promises of rewards, for their loyal 
service during the rebellion of the Duke of Mom 
/ mouth in 1685? The will of Christopher Penne, 
t 
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of Pilton, was proved at Wells (Dean’s Court), in 
1688. After disposing of the property that he 
actually died possessed of to his wife and children, 
he continues :— 

“ Whereas our Sovereign Lord the King that now is 
has been graciously pleased to grant unto me the said 
Christopher Penne an order from the King’s treasury 
for the receipt of 1,300/. as a reward or gift for my 
loyalty in the late rebellion in the west of England I 
devise the same as followetb.” 


Frank Penyy, LL.M., Madras Chaplain. 


Masonic Worp.—In the churchyard of All 
Saints’, Hastings, is a tombstone erected (A.L. 
5843) by a local masonic lodge to the memory of a 
brother. The following word occurs among the 
usual masonic symbols, 1rnoTGaotu, which, being 
unknown to me, may I ask some brother mason 
to explain it? C. Tomurnson. 


Heratpic.—Will any of your readers kindly 
give me an answer to the following /—John Jones 
had arms granted to him, say in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Thomas Jones is lineally descended from 
John Jones’s grandfather (or any other ancestor). 
Is Thomas Jones entitled to “bear the arms” 
granted to John Jones ? M. 


Tae Haymarket.—When was hay first sold 
there ; in which king’s reign? It has been stated 
that Addison in his early days lived there. George 
Morland, the artist, was born there, or in the locality. 
Lady Hamilton (Emma Harte) was in her youth 
a servant at a tavern (“The One Tun”) in St. 
James’s Market. A brother of John Thurtell 
kept a tavern in the Haymarket, “The Anglesea.” 
It has still many fine old business houses. The 
street is interesting; but its history has never been 
fully written. BookwriGut. 


Ptaypoy Famiry.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information as to the family of Play- 
don of Peopleton, Pershore, Worcestershire ? 

James Piaypon. 


Famity or Epwarp Rusntoy, THe Poet, 
Liverroot,—I should be glad to be in com- 
munication with any one who could give me 
some particulars in regard to this family. 

Cartes H. Rusuton. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Walk, Stoke Newington. 


Avutnors or Quorations WaNTED.— 
Tis our time’s curse 
That under worship of that selfish idol 
We deem the practical we set aside. 


As if an art could be more practical 
Than that which, showing us what men should be, 


Describes the mental model ofa world, 
After which ’twere well that ours were fashioned. 
E. E, ve Z, 





Replies, 


DRAWING, HANGING, AND QUARTERING. 
(6 S. i. 371, 431, 476; ii. 269, 523; iii, 237; 
iv. 173; v. 9, 156; 7S. xi. 344, 502.) 

With Nemo’s view about the meaning, ancient 
and modern, of “drawing,” I heartily concur, 
though I am far from agreeing with him that the 
subject has been discussed exhaustively. So far 
as the debate has gone it is wholly on one side, for 
there is really not a tittle of relevant evidence to 
support the fancy advanced (6 S. i, 476) that the 
meaning of the word has changed—an idea which 
should now be brushed aside as utterly without 
foundation. I propose to amplify Nemo’s con- 
clusive arguments by older facts; and if by this 
means any correspondent should be induced to try 
to tell us how the strange atrocity of the treason- 
penalty arose, or to give us earlier examples, there 
is no doubt that the history of crime will be for- 
warded, That “drawing” preceded hanging is, 
however, a perfect certainty, in confirming which 
my examples reinforce Nemo’s. 

I shall begin with the case of Thomas de Turber- 
ville, a spy in the service of the French, who was 
detected and punished as a traitor in the year 
1295 :— 

A Lundres par mie la citee 

Treigner le fist en une coree 

De une tor envolupe, 

Nul autrement ne fut arme 

Haume nout ne habergun, 

Cillante pierres a grant fusiun 

Avait il entur son flanc 

Ke li raerent le sanc : 

Apres fu li traiture pendu 

E le alme a Belzebu rendu, 
So runs the passage in a contemporary Anglo- 
French poem, printed by Father Stevenson in the 
illustrations to the ‘Chronicle of Lanercost,’ App. 
No. xxv. See also the ‘ Flores Historiarum’ and 
other chronicles sub anno 1295. There is a con- 
currence of evidence that, laid on an ox-hide, the 
traitor-spy was dragged at the tails of horses to the 
gallows. 

Next I refer to an execution which touches the 
Scottish heart very nearly. Sir William Wallace 
was put to death with all the grim concomitants of a 
traitor’s doom. His sentence was that “he should 
be drawn (detrahatur) from the palace of Westminster 
to the Tower, and from the Tower to Allegate, and 
so through the middle of the city to Elmes; and for 
his robberies, homicides, and felonies ” he was to be 
hanged and thereafter disembowelled (suspendatur 
et portea devaletur*), and then beheaded (decolletur 
et decapitetur) and quartered (“ Annales Londoni- 
enses,” in ‘Chron. Edw. I. and II.,’ Rolls Series, 
i. 141). For his vile burning of churches and 





* I cannot find this word in the dictionary, but I sup- 
pose its meaning must be plain enough, 
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shrines his heart, liver, and lungs, and other interior 
parts, “ from which such perverse thoughts came,” 
were to be burnt. That the punishment was car- 
ried out to the letter there is plenty of evidence, 
from which it will suffice to quote the ‘ Chronicle 
of Lanercost,’ p. 203: ‘‘ Quod traheretur et sus- 
penderetur et decollaretur exenteraretur et mem- 
bratim divideretur et quod viscera ejus combu- 
rentur ; quod factum est.” 

This was in 1305, and next year another patriot 
died the same cruel death, the details of which are 
the theme of an exulting contemporary English 
song, published by the Camden Society in Wright’s 
* Political Songs of England ’:— 

With feteres ant with gyves ichot he wes to-drowe, 

From the Tour of Londone, that monie myhte knowe, 

In a curtel of burel a eelkethe wyse, 

Ant a geriand on ys heved of the newe guyee 

thurh Cheepe ; 
Moni mon of Engelond 
For to se Symond 

thideward con lepe. 

Tho he com to galewes, furst he wes an-honge, 

Al quic by-heveded, thah him thohte longe ; 

Seththe he wes y-opened, is boweles y-brend, 

The heved to London-brugge wes send 

to shonde : 
So ich ever mote the ! 
Sum while wende he 
ther lutel to stonde. 

They put Sir Simon Fraser’s head up beside 
Wallace’s. The ‘ Lanercost Chronicle, p. 204, 
says he was first drawn, afterwards hanged, and in 
the third place beheaded—“ prius fuit tractus, postea 
suspensus, tertio decapitatus.” This was Edward I.’s 
antidote to our national love of freedom ; and there 
was truth in that bitter word of Barbour’s when, 
describing the arrival of a batch of prisoners, a 
few hours before the king’s death, on the English 
side of the Solway, he says (‘The Bruce,’ ed. 
Jamieson, iii. 549) that in reply to the inquiry 
what was to be done with them, Edward “girnand” 
ordered them to instant execution :— 

Then lukyt he angyrly thaim to 

And said grynnand “ Hyngis and drawys,” 
The phrase shows that the verbal transposition of 
drawing and hanging had begun early. 

I am sorry that nobody has ever done justice to 
Sir Andrew Harclay, a man well worthy of a 
sympathetic biographic sketch. The chronicler of 
Lanercost loved him, and describes (p. 251) with no 
little emotion the manly fashion in which he met 
his end on March 2, 1323, for daring to make a 
treaty with King Robert the Bruce. First, he was 
degraded from the knighthood he had won. They 
cut off his gilt spurs. Then they drew him from 
the castle through Carlisle city with horses to the 
gallows of Henriby (Sir Walter Scott’s “ Haribee”) ; 
there they hanged him, afterwards beheaded him, 
disembowelled him (exentrari), burnt his bowels, 
quartered him, and planted his quarters on sundry 
town walls athwart the land. “ Divide my body 





as you please,” he said, ‘‘but I give my soul to 
God.” Few writs in the ‘Foedera’ are more 
charged with human interest than that which 
(vol. iv. p. 364, ed. 1727) allowed his sister, five 
years later, to take down and honourably bury 
**that quarter which hung on the walls of the 
castle” of Carlisle. 

He was an enemy of the Despensers, and by their 
triumph he fell ; but time has its revenges. Both 
the Despensers died within four years afterwards 
by the executioner. Walsingham tells (Rolls 
edition, i, 185) with evident satisfaction how the 
younger one was drawn to the block, clad in a 
tunic embroidered with his arms and a Scripture 
text of scorn, “Quid gloriaris in malitia.” A 
certain person, he says, made these lines :— 

Funis cum lignis a te, miser, ensis et ignis, 

Hugo, securis ignis abstulit omne decus. 

[O wretched Hugh, rope, gallows, sword, and flame, 

And axe and horse took from thee all thy fame. ] 

He annotates as follows: the ‘‘ rope” because he 
was drawn, “wood” because he was hanged, 
“ sword ” because he was beheaded, “ fire” because 
he was disembowelled (exentratus) and his bowels 
burnt, ‘‘ axe” because he was divided into four, 
and ‘‘horse” because it drew him. Another 
historian (‘Galfridus le Baker,’ ed. Giles, p. 81) 
records how that strenuous knight, the elder 
Despenser, was bound with arms and legs out- 
stretched, and how before his eyes, whilst still 
living, his bowels were cruelly torn out and de- 
livered to the flames, whilst the remainder of his 
body, drawn by horses (eyuis detractum), was 
hanged on the common thieves’ gallows. Cap- 
grave’s ‘ Chronicle’ (Rolls Series ed., p. 197) says 
he ‘‘ was drawen at Herforth and than hanged of a 
galow that was fifty fote in heith.” This author 
sometimes reverses the words: on p. 173 he has 
“hanged and draw and quartered”; on p. 183, 
“hanged and drawen ”’; on p. 307, “* were take and 
hang and drawe and brent”; but in many other 
places he observes the true order, as on p. 166, 
“‘drawen, hanged, and quartered.” The same thing 
occurs in the ‘ Scalacronica,’ where, pp. 144, 149, 
152, sometimes the phrase is ‘‘treynez et penduz,” 
sometimes “ penduz et treinez.” 

There is, therefore, no argument of any moment 
buildable upon the fortuitous sequence of the words 
in Shakespeare or elsewhere in popular parlance. 
The results would be confusion worse confounded 
than the Highland bellman’s threatened penalty 
on trespassers, that ‘‘they will pe mee ant 
hanged ant shot at the kun mooth, ant if they 
come pack again they ’ll pe waur used.” 

Which brings me to say a word on Scots law 
visiting treason with the same punishment as pre- 
vailed in England. In 1320 Roger of Mowbray, 
accused of treason, died before the trial ; but m 
that stern fashion reserved for cases of lese majesty, 
his dead body, tholed the assize, was convicted of 
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conspiracy, condemned to be drawn by horses, 
hung on the gallows, and beheaded (“de con- 
spiratione convictum, ad equorum tractionem 
patibuli suspensionem et capitis detruncationem 
condemnatum”). But King Robert allowed these 
shames to be dispensed with, and Roger of Mow- 
bray had Christian burial (‘ Bower,’ xiii. cb. i.). 
The companions of his treason paid the full penalty 
of proved guilt ; they were drawn with horses (equts 
tracti) and finally executed. Barbour (‘The 
Bruce,’ xiii. 425) describes the scene at the 
death of one of them, and incidentally shows con- 
vincingly that “hang and draw” means “ draw 
and hang ”:— 

Jugyt till bang and draw wes he 

And as they drew him for to hing 

The pepill ferly fast gan thring 

Him and his myscheyff for to se 

That to behald wes gret pité. 

This, then, was the law of Scotland in the four- 
teenth century. So was it in the sixteenth and 
for long later (‘ Hume on Crimes,’ i. 537) ; indeed, 
I rather think it is still the law that a treason- 
convict is “ drawn,” or at least is sentenced to be 
“drawn,” to his place of doom. This phrase was 
known in the vernacular in the form of “ harlit.” 
“He wes harlit throw the toun and thairefter 
hangit ” (‘ Diurnal of Occurrents,’ Maitland Club, 
p. 312); ‘wes harlit out of the castell of Edin- 
burgh, quhair he confessit the said foirsaid word 


oppinlie: quha wes thairefter hangit and quarterit 
and his bodie brint” (‘ Diurnal,’ 339); ‘‘ wer 
harlit in tua cairtis backwart fra the abbay to the 


croce of Edinburgh, quhair thai wer hangit” 
(‘ Diurnal,’ 335). 
There is much yet to say, but as ‘N. & Q.’ 
draws, hangs, and quarters tediousness, I halt. 
Geo. NEItsoy. 


Glasgow, 


There is conclusive evidence that “drawing” 
preceded hanging and quartering in the sequence 
of old punishments, at least in 1682, when Ran- 
dolph Taylor published a print entitled ‘ A History 
of the New Plot,’ which is No. 1123 in the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Satirical Prints in the British Museum’ 
I compiled for the Trustees of that institution. 
Here, in the fifth of eight compartments, each con- 
taining a design, is a man drawn to the place of 
execution ; hanging (three men suspended from the 
triple tree, or ‘‘ Doctor Story’s Cap”), and dis- 
embowelling with hideous circumstances, follow 
in other designs. In ‘The Popish Damnable 
Plot,’ No. 1088 of the same catalogue, the fourth 
of twelve divisions represents the execution of 
Coleman, Ireland, Grove, Pickering, and others. 
In this a man is drawn by a horse to the place of 
execution. He sits in a sort of hurdle, or frame, 
and is reading ; behind a man is hanging from a 
gallows. In another place the corpse of a man lies 
naked upon a table, with the executioner leaning 





over it, and holding in his right hand a heart, in 
his left hand a large knife. I could multiply these 
examples; but doubtless these will suffice. It 
seems strange any one should have doubts on this 
point. F. G. SreprHens. 


Surely it is too late in the day’to pretend that 
there is any ambiguity about the meaning of 
“drawing.” Any one who has really read our 
Middle English writers with decent attention 
must know perfectly well that drawing preceded 
hanging. It ought not to be difficult to produce 
a vast number of quotations to prove this, but I 
do not mean to be at the trouble of looking for 
them. I will merely adduce the first instance 
that turns up :— 

Edrik was hanged on the toure, for his trespas, 

Than said the quene, that Edrik the giloure 

Had not fully dome, that felle to traytoure. 

Traytours with runcies [horses] suld men jirst drawe, &c. 

‘Rob. of Brunne,’ tr. of Langtoft, ed. Hearne, p. 50. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 
[ Very many further replies are in hand.) 

Taverner’s ‘Postits’ (7 S$. xi. 461).—Styed = 
ascended is from the A.-S. stigan; stee=ladder is 
still used in North Yorkshire. Cf. “But go to 
my britheren, and seie to hem, Y stie to my fadir” 
(John xx. 17, Wycliffe and Purvey’s version). 
Hurded is the same as horded=hoarded. Ouer- 
twharte=perverse. Cf. “With out benygnyte, 
traitouris, owerthwert” (2 Timothy iii. 3). For 
euenchristen = fellow Christian cf. “ euen disciplis” 
(John xi. 16). Foyson is used by Shakespeare in 
‘The Tempest’: ‘“Earth’s increase and foison 
plenty.” The word is common enough ; it sur- 
vives in fizzenless. Southefastnes is equivalent to 
truth, and is derived from A.-S. sé&: “Therefor 
stonde ye, and be gird aboute youre leendis in 
sothefastnesse” (Ephesians vi. 14). Disperpled is 
derived from O. Fr. deparpillier, and means 
scattered or torn asunder. Stoynyng is from 
O. Fr. estoner, and is used in the sense of being 
amazed. For the derivation of Whitsunday I 
would refer your correspondent to Prof. Skeat’s 
‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 

F, C. Birkseck Terry. 

Southefastnes = soothfastness, i.e., truth. Stoyn- 
yng=astonying, amazing. The use as quoted by 
Mr, Arnott is peculiar, for M.E. astonien, astony, 
astoun (all strengthened forms of A.-S. stunian, to 
stun) are all transitive, and in the quotation it 
seems to be intransitive. 

Herbert MaxwELt. 


AMYMANDER: GERRYMANDER (6" §, xi. 246, 
378, 518; 7" §. xi. 308; xii. 34).—However 
daring the attempt to correct the Editor of 
‘N. & Q,,’ it is plain from 7" S. xii. 34 that 
when such daring exists the Editor, as usual, 
allows no consideration to stand in the way of 
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the discussion of any subject which may prove of 
interest. I am prompted by no such ambition, 
but by a slight feeling of irritation caused by the 
failure of Mr. Emery to make clear whether, be- 
fore writing to ‘N. & Q.,’ he had observed the 
first of several rules to be observed, when prac- 
ticable, in such a case—that of turning to the 
Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ to see if the subject had been 
discussed before. 

In 1884 a gentleman, anxious to enlighten the 
world as to the history, spelling, and pronunciation 
of an American word then coming into use in Eng- 
Jand, sent to ‘N. & Q.’ from Manchester a state- 
ment, made on the authority of Murray’s ‘ Land of 
the Slave and the Free,’ that Gerymander should 
be thus spelt, with one r, and that the @ should 
be hard. Mr. Hate, writing from Boston, Mass., 
corrected the error of the single r, but confirmed 
the hard pronunciation of the G. On June 13, 
1884, M. P. was “so horrified to hear so well- 
informed a politician as Lord George Hamilton 
talk of ‘Mr. Jerry Mander,” that he forthwith 


broader bosom of the Times. 

It would be a gratuitous assumption that, be- 
cause Governor Gerry’s name was not spelt with a 
J, the initial G should not be pronounced like j, 
as g before ¢ generally is, but as a hard g, an in- 
stance of which one may even chance to forget. 
M. P., at all events, as if forgetting to forget and 
oblivious of geld, had recourse for illustration to 
governor, a word which, however, came in handy. 
But the question how the governor chose that his 
name should be pronounced, as well as the further 
one of the pronunciation of the name of his im- 
mortal godchild, is still uncertain. Americus, 
writing in reply to the first note, and apparently 
without knowledge of the second, states that 
Gerrymander in the land where the word 
originated is pronounced jerrymander. Will he 
or some other “Americus” take the trouble to 
remark on the statement made as to the hardness 
of the G by Mr. Emery at 7" §, xii. 34? 

KILLIGREW. 


Sorer Famity or Hampsuire (7 §. xi. 67, 
278).—Patience Soper was the second wife of 
William Guidolt. He was only married twice; 
his first wife, Jane, was the sister of Child, the 
banker. I have much information respecting the 
Gnuidolt family, and should be happy to give any 
I possess to your correspondent. 


Frances HEpsert. 
4, Blomfield Villa, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


County or Brprorp (7 §. xii. 49).—No 
attempt has been made to publish a history of the 
county ; but in Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ vol. i, 
will be found a brief account of every parish. Mr. 
W. M. Harvey published in 1872-8 a ‘ History 
of the Willey Hundred, comprising eighteen 





parishes. In 1827 the Rev. J. D. Parry published 
* Select Illustrations, Historical and Topographical, 
of Bedfordshire, containing Bedford, Ampthill, 
Houghton - Conquest, Luton, and Chicksands, 
There are also ‘ Luton, Past and Present,’ by F. 
Davis, second edition, 4to., Luton, 1874; ‘ The 
History of Bedford,’ by the Rev. T. A. Blyth, 
1867 (?); ‘Bedford and its Neighbourhood,’ by 
D. G. Cary-Elwes, Bedford, 1881 ; ‘Bedford and 
its Environs,’ by J. H. Matthiason, Bedford, 1831; 
‘Woburn and its Abbey,’ by J. D. Parry, 1831; 
‘Account of the Town of Woburn,’ by S. Dodd, 
Newport, 1818, containing brief notices of parishes 
in the neighbourhood ; ‘ Tourist’s Guide to Bed- 
fordshire, by A. J. Foster, M.A., London, 1889; 
‘ Dunstaplelogia,’ Chas. Lamborn, Dunstaple, 1859 ; 
and ‘ Chronicles of the Abbey of Elstow,’ by S. R. 
Wigram, M.A., Oxford, 1885. In ‘Bibliotheca 


| Topographica Britannica’ will be found brief 


accounts of the parishes of Dunstable, Luton, 
Odell, Puddington, and Wymington. These are 


| about all the topographical works that I know of 
confided his troubles not to ‘N. & Q.,’ but to the | 





connected with the above county. F. A. B. 


3edford. 


Norwics should consult Mr. J. P. Anderson’s 
useful ‘ Book of British Topography,’ 1881, pp. 48-9. 
G. F. R. B 


Sir-Rae (7 §. xii. 29).—Neither the meaning 
nor the origin of this “strange word” need be 
very far to seek. Every one knows that “Sir” 
was a handle to the name of a priest, especially if 
a domestic chaplain, in olden times, as Sir Thopas, 
Sir Silas, Sir Hugh, the knightly prefix being con- 
ferred half in rustic or servile deference, half in 
jesting familiarity. From the humbler sort of 
chaplaincy to much lower grades was an easy step. 
I have often heard the term “ Sir-Rag,” and very 
near London, too, when I was a boy—say at 
Barnet Fair, for example, or hovering round the 
outskirts of gipsydom at Norwood, near which 
spoilt village the name Gipsy Hill survives as 
something more than a shadow. A dusty set of 
tatterdemalions, far beneath the companionship 
of the rom, constantly attend fairs and race- 
courses, and these poor scarecrows used to be 
called in my young days “Sir-Rags.” A respect- 
able friend of the villain Thurtell, who was hanged 
for murder just before my time, used the term 
“ Sir-Rag,” the last time in my hearing, at a 
wrestling match (where I and the servant who 
took me ought both to have been flogged for 
being seen) in the grounds of Copenhagen House, 
about the year 1838. G. T. 


“This strange word Sir-Rag” is common in the 
Midland Counties, and has been for very many 
years. I knew it, and very often heard it, when 
a boy. The chief of a band of servants or workers, 
a foreman or overseer, or any one in authority over 
others, is the “ sir-rag.”” Sometimes he or she is 
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the “head sir-rag,” or, as some put it, “ head sir- 

rag, chief cork and bottle-washer”—an involved 

phrase, which means chief washer of corks and 

bottles. I hear it in one form or another nearly 

every day. Txos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


De Leysourn Famiry (7™ §. xii, 49).—A 
powerful family of this name existed in Kent. 
See Hasted, Furley’s ‘Weald of Kent,’ Lyons’s 
‘History of Dover’ &c.; also ‘Archwologia 
Cantiana,’ vols. i., ii., and succeeding volumes. 
In vol. v. p. 193 there is a pedigree commencing 
with Philip de Leyburn (dead 1194), and including 
a Sir William (died 1309), and ending with 
Juliana de Leyburn, who, on account of her great 
possessions, was termed the “ Infanta of Kent” 
(died 1367). Furley states that 
“ with her passed away the baronial and illustrious name 
of De Leyburn, Her princely manor house at Preston, 
next Wingham, which Mr. Larking designates a palace, 
in process of time degenerated into a mere monastic 
farmhouse, a fate which was soon afterwards shared by 
her baronial castle of Leyburn.”—‘ Weald of Kent,’ 
vol. ii, part i. p. 318; also ‘ Arch, Cant.,’ vol, i. p. 8. 

William de Leyburn was (according to Nicolas, 
in his ‘Synopsis’) summoned to Parliament from 
February 6, 27 Edward I. (1299), to June 16, 
4 Edward II. (1311), though he is said to have 
died in 1309, leaving Juliana, daughter and heir of 
Thomas de Leyburn, his eldest son (0b. v.p.), his 
granddaughter and heir. She married first John, 
tenth Baron Hastings, and secondly William de 
Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon, and her issue by her 
first husband failed in 1389, and having none by 
her second marriage this barony then became ex- 
tinct. Nicolas also states that Roger Leyburn, 
Archdeacon of Durham, was consecrated Bishop 
of Carlisle September 10, 1503; died Novem- 
ber 12, 1504. R. J, Fynmore. 





that the cover of several copies bears a later date 
than the title-page, which is sufficient to prove 
that all the copies of the first issue were not sold 
off within a year of publication? I may also add 
that I obtained two of my copies from the same 
booksellers, Messrs. Bailey Brothers, of Newington 
Butts, from whom I have purchased many curious 
volumes, and who were quite aware of the rarity 
and value of the book. I forget how I came into 
possession of the third copy; but in proof of the 
general indifference cf bookbuyers to little works 
of interest that have not a high commercial value, 
I may state that I purchased all the copies in 
India, and that the booksellers could not have got 
my order until at least six weeks after the issue of 
their eatalogues. I have, of course, a copy of Mr. 
Srepuens’s reprint of the little book, to which the 
notes lend much additional value. 
W. F. Pripeacx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Mosite (7 §. xi. 245).—The following is from 
Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases’:— 

“ Mob. This word arose in the reign of Charles II, A 
writer of that period, speaking of the ‘Green Ribbon 
Club,’ says, ‘I may note that the rabble first changed 
their title, and were called “ the mob ” in the assemblies 
of the club, It was their beast of burden, and called 
first mobile vulqus, but fell naturally into the contrac- 
tion of one syllable, and ever since it has been proper 
English,’ ” 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6™ S. xii, 406, 434, 501, ‘Mob: 
when First Used.’ CELER ET AvUDAX. 


Domett anp Brownie (7 §S. xii. 28).—Cot. 
Pripeavx will learn with interest that Messrs, 
Albert J. Myers & Co., 49, Booksellers’ Row, 
London, W.C., advertised in their list of (I think) 
February last— 

“ 200, Domett (Alfred), Poems. First edition, med. 

vo. bds., back broken, uncut, fine clean copy. Exces- 


P ° P . 8 
INQUIRER will find the information he requires | sively scarce, 2/. 2s,, Leggatt, 1833.” 


in Sir Alexander Croke’s ‘ History of the Family 


Appended was a notice from Stedman’s ‘ Victorian 


of Croke, No, 20. Admiral Sir William de Ley- | Poets,’ and then came the following appetizer :— 


bourn was appointed King’s Admiral, Admiral of 
the Southern Seas, and Constable of Pevensey 
Castle in 1295. From 27 Edward I. to 3 Ed- 


“ The above volume contains two beautiful poems by 
‘a young friend of the author,’ probably Browning him- 
self. The book is of great rarity, and advertisers cannot 


ward III. he regularly received a summons to | even trace the existence of another copy.” 


Parliament as a baron of the realm. He died in 


1309/10, leaving an only granddaughter and heiress, | 


Juliana, who married John, Baron Hastings, and 
died in 1367. Inquirer will find information 
also in Eyton’s ‘History of Shropshire,’ vol. x., 
where the Leybourns are styled “Lords of Great 
Berwick,” and in Foster’s ‘ Visitation of York- 
shire.’ Rare SEROcOLD. 


Motreapy’s Earty Drawines (7* §. xi. 202, 
349).—May I explain, in reply to Mr. F. G. 





St. Swirurn. 


Penutineton Famity (7 §, xi. 469).—Thomas 
Penlington was a milk dealer, residing at 25, 
Back Bridge Street, Manchester, for more than 


| three or four years last century. Your correspon- 


dent states that he was connected with William, 
who was probably his father. I cannot find any men- 
tion of the elder William. The name of Thomas 
occurs in Scholes’s ‘ Manchester and Salford 
Directory,’ 1797; and Bancks’s for 1800, p. 134: 


Steraens, that my assumption that ‘The Look- | “ Penlington, Thomas, milk dealer, 25, Back 


ing-Glass’ did not at first sell well was not based 
on the rarity of the little book, but on the fact 


Bridge Street.” In the latter year my grand- 
father’s name follows ; “Tavaré, O., merchant, house 
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17, Bloom Street.” Another Scholes’s directory, 
for 1794, p. 102, contains “ Penlington, John, 
hairdresser, Ardwick.” 
Freperick Lawrence Tavart. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


“On Liserté” (7" 8. xii. 7).—Carlyle, ‘The 
French Revolution,’ pt. ii. bk. v. chap. iii., vol. ii. 
p. 289 (1868), reports the phrase with another varia- 
tion: “O Liberty, what things are done in thy 
name!” In 5” §. xii. 74 H. A. B. remarks :— 

“In vol. xiv, of the Philobiblon Society's ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ which contains a few pages of an ‘ Unpublished 
Diary of Madam Roland,’ is a discussion as to the cir- 
cumstances of her death and last words,” 

The exclamation was spoken as she went by the 
statue of Liberty. 

The “lay sermon” on Goethe’s “ Mehr Licht” 
was probably written on a misconception, for “On 


a ramené A sa simple expression le dernier cri de | 


7” 


Goéthe: ‘ De la lumiére, encore plus de lumiére, 
the explanation of which is: “Il dit en se tournant 
vers sa servante : ‘Approchez la chandelle’” (E. 
Fournier, ‘L'Esprit dans I’Histoire,’ chap. lvii. 
p. 379, Paris, 1883). Ep. MarsHALL. 


Harcourt or Penoiey, Herts (7 §. xi. 489; 
xii. 73).—Will Jonannives kindly state the year 
in which the will of Maria Jane Johnson was 
dated and proved? This is omitted in his note. 
I find that T. J. Eyre is mentioned in the list of 
English millionaires published in the Spectator of 
November 16, 1872, as having died at Bath, 
leaving a personalty of 350,000/. The date 
opposite his name (of death or proof of will?) is 
November 3, 1866. This may be the John Thomas 
Eyre mentioned in the extract from Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry.’ Stema. 


There is a complete pedigree of the Harcourt 
family, of which the late Mr. George Simon Har- 
court, of Ankerwyke, sometime M.P. for Bucks, 
was the head, in Lipscomb’s ‘History of Bucking- 
hamshire.’ F. D. H. 


Sr. Constantive (7" §S. xi. 409).—Baronius 


has no mention of Constantine as a saint in his | 


‘Roman Martyrology.’ At August 18, in his 
notice of St. Helena, he merely has :— 

“ Matris Constantini Magni piissimi Imperatoris, qui 
primus ecclesiz tuende atque amplificande exemplum 
ceteris principibus prebuit "’; 
and at December 31, in the notice of St. Silvester, 
“Qui Magnum Constantinum baptizavit.” But 
in his ‘Ecclesiastical Annals’ he recognizes his 
place in the Greek calendar :— 

“ Constantinus relatus est apud Greecos inter sanctos, 


et ejus natalis dies anniversarius ab illis colitur, Menolog.” | 
—‘ Epitome Annalium,’ a J. G. Bisciola, t. i. p. 196, | 


Lugd., 1602. 


The reference to the ‘Greek Menology’ in this | 
extract is : “ Maius 21. Mrajuy rover oeBeorarov | 


peydrov BaotrAéwv Kwvoravrivov, cai‘ EX€vys” 
(Clement., ‘Menolog. Greecorum,’ pars iii. t. iii. 
p. 108, Urbini, 1728). There is also a notice of 
the estimation of Constantine as a saint in the 
‘Acta Sanctorum,’ at May 21 (Maii tom. v., 
“Const.,” c. i. § 7, p. 14). This enumerates the 
localities in which his commemoration was kept, 
as Constantinople, England, Sicily, Calabria, 
Bohemia, Muscovy, Syria, with a further refer- 
ence to an “ Arabico-/Egyptium Martyrologium.” 
For England there is reference to Whytforde’s 
|* Martyrologie after the Use of the Chirche of 
| Salisbury,’ in a Latin translation, 1608. This in 
the English is, at May 21 :— 
| “ Addicyons. The feest also of Saynt Constantyne 
the emperour/ that endowed the Chirche wt large pos- 
sessyons & ordeyned y' for ever the pope should be in 
honour above ali prynces/ & all the worlde subject unto 
hym/ of whose co'versyon & noble actes is largely wryten 
in the lyfe of Saynt Sylvester.” —Fol. lv, vers., Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1526, 
In the copy from which this is taken it is 
observable that there is an obliteration by ink of 
“ pope” wherever it occurs, though it is not 
illegible. 

As respects the representation of Constantine in 
art, Mrs. Jameson states :— 

“ St. Constantine rarely stands alone in Christian art. 

I have seldom seen him figure in any situation where 
his Christian merits took precedence of his imperial 
greatness—not even in the ‘ Hall of Constantine’ in the 
Vatican, where Raphael has done his best to glorify 
him. It is still the emperor, and not the saint.”— 
Legends of the Monastic Orders,’ p. 170. 
Ep. Marsa. 


Constantine, the first Christian emperor called 
the Great, though a nominal rather than a re- 
generated and holy Christian, is regarded through- 
out the Greek Oriental Church as a saint, his day, 
together with that of his mother Helen, falling on 
May 21 of the old style. Thus Prof. Vinogradoff, 
of Moscow—who during this summer term is 
giving the course of Ilchester Lectures at Oxford 
on the state of modern Russian culture and 
its relation to our Western civilization—was able 
kindly to inform me, and, be it noted, readily to tell 
me “by heart.” His statement may be at once 
verified if Anon. will consult or refer to a synoptic 
calendar containing the complete index of all the 
canonized saints, both of Eastern and Western 
Christendom, such as, for instance, the Almanach 
de Gotha accurately prints from year to year. 

H. Kress. 








Oxford. 





D'Israzwi : DisraE (7 S. xi. 346, 436 ; xii. 
70).—It would appear, upon further investigation, 
that Disraeli himself dropped the apostrophe at an 
early period of his career. In the Times for 
Nov. 10, 1832, is a report of a speech made by 
Colonel Grey, his Whig opponent at Wycombe, 
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in which ‘‘ Mr. D’Israeli” is frequently referred 
to. But on Nov. 13 appeared a letter, dated 
“Bradenham House,” and signed “ B. Disraeli” 
(the same spelling being used in the body of the 
letter), traversing some of Colonel Grey’s state- 
ments. The Times, a month afterwards, adopted 
the later method of spelling the name, for it men- 
tioned, on Dec, 14, that “ Mr. Disraeli, having 
been beaten at High Wycombe, starts, or rather 
threatens to start, for the county [of Bucks]!” 
Atrrep F. Roseins. 


I have before me one of the printed copies of an 
address “To the Independent Electors of the 
Borough of Marylebone,” dated from “ Bradenham 
House, Bucks, April 9, 1833,” at the foot of which 
is printed, in bold type, the signature “ Benjamin 
Disraeli.” From this it would appear that the 
alteration in the name must have taken place 
prior to 1841, the date at which Mr. Ronsins 
and Siivrian fix it. 

In this address Disraeli advocates “ triennial 
parliaments” and “election by ballot,” and 
adds, “ Unless these measures be conceded, I 
cannot comprehend how the conduct of the Govern- 
ment can ever be in harmony with the feelings of 
the people.” » 


Fotk-tore (7 §, xi. 268, 397, 478).—To Mr. 
YARDLEY's quotations may be added the following 
from ‘The Pranks of Robin Good-Fellow,’ which 
has been attributed to Ben Jonson :— 

Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes, an ox, sometimes, a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round; 
But if to ride 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go; 
O'er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds, 
I whinny laughing, ho, ho, ho! 

In the following passage not “‘colt-pixy,” but 
colle-pixie is used :— 

“To a feloe that was exceading supersticious, and sore 
subiect to the terrours of bugges, and sprites, or goblins, 
that walken by night and in places solitarie, and yet 
manaced to slea Diogenes, saiyng vnto him, I will at 
one stroke all to crushe thy hedde to powther: In faithe 
juoth he againe, if thou so doe, I shall be ready at thine 
elbow to plaie the part of Hobgoblin or Colle-pizie, and 
make thee for feare to weene the deuill is at thy polle.” 
—'The Apophthegmes of Erasmus,’ pp. 124-5, reprint 
of edition 1564 by Robert Roberts, 1877. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


CutcxsanD Priory, Beps (7" S, xii. 68).— 
Mr. F. A. Buaypes says that the episcopal registers 
at Lincoln contain no institutions to this priory. 
I have not examined the registers relating to the 
Archdeaconry of Bedford preserved here, but in 
transcribing the Institution Rolls of the Arch- 
deaconry of Lincoln, I find that at a meeting of 
the priors of Gilbertine houses, held in the year 





1283, for the purpose of electing a masier of the 
order of Sempringham, there was present Alan, 
Prior of Chicksand. Possibly this may be an 
additional name to Mr. Buayopes’s short list. 
Georce T. Harvey. 
Lincoln, 


Goupce: Goonce (7" §. xi. 408, 474).—A 
Dutchman to the core, [ am surprised on reading, 
at the first reference, that our dear Prof. de Goeje 
at Leyden is a well-known German Orientalist, an 
erroneous notion which I kindly beg to rectify. 
Prof. De Goeje is a Dutchman, if ever there was 
any. R. D. Nauta, 

Heerenveen, Holland, 


Rake (7 §, ix. 508; x. 54).—Rake, in ‘Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, lL. 2144, clearly means 
horse-track, or road :— 

Ryde me doun this ilk rake, bi yon rokke-syde, 

In 1886 I published, for the Early English Text 
Society, the ‘ Wars of Alexander.’ The large glos- 
sary to that work is very helpful for Northern words, 
In |, 3383, the path of righteousness is called “ the 
rake of rightwysnes”; and, in 1. 5070, a man is 
advised, of two roads, to choose “the rake on the 
right hand.” Cf. Swed. rak, straight; raka, to 
run. Watrter W, Sxear. 


Eartpom or Carrick (7 §, vi. 226, 331).— 
James Butler, who died 1337, on his marriage with 
Eleanor de Bohun, was styled Earl of Carrick. On 
his being created Earl of Ormonde in 1328 he dis- 
continued the title of Earl of Carrick in favour of 
his relative Edmund, who had been created by 
Edward II., for his services against the Scots, Earl 
of Carrick MacGriffine. ANTIQUARY. 


Ancient WaLLeD Towns (7* §. xi. 488).—In 
Harrison’s edition (1785) of Rapin’s ‘ History of 
England’ there are two plates containing small 
plans of several walled towns in Ireland. 

J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 


Mac Donett or Girencarry (7 §, xii. 9).—I 
knew well the late Col. A. Macdonell (a member 
of the clan of Glengarry), who married a sister of 
the late Lord Arundell of Wardour. He had a 
son Ignatius, who held till lately, and probably 
still holds, Her Majesty’s commission. At all 
events, his name appears among the retired major- 
generals in the Army List of October, 1890. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Parapnrass or Porm Wanten (7" §. xii. 69). 
—I fear I am not able to supply a satisfactory 
paraphrase, though I think the singing-bird who 
has its nest in a “ watered shoot ” may be supposed 
to dwell in a place whereon the blessing of Heaven 
is shed, and to be made glad by the vigorous 
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vitality that is around it. The lines are probably 
very precious. I heard them first from the lips of 
a vocalist, who, being short-sighted, or something 
else, asserted that her heart was 
Like a singing-bird 
Whose nest is in a water-spout. 
I was struck by the vulgarity of the image, and 
had the curiosity to refer to the text. I am told 
that shoot was introduced as a rhyme to fruit. 
Sr. Swit. 
The key to these similes is in the concluding 
lines of the first stanza :— 
My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me. 
The “ watered shoot” is one in full freshness and 
vigour, thick with foliage, and thus sheltering the 
nest; like the description in Jeremiah xvii. 8, 
“He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 


shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall | ; 
| Italian game. 


be green.” Ina preceding poem, ‘Spring,’ Miss 
Rossetti writes :— 

What shall make their sap ascend 

That they may put forth shoots ? 

And again :— 

Seeds, and roots, and stones of fruits 

Swollen with sap put forth their shoots, 
The other passage has been explained by the 
Editor’s note. W. E. Bucx.ey. 


“Watered shoot” is probably Rossettian for 
lush young branch ; but why a bird with a nest 
in such a branch should sing differently from one 
with a nest elsewhere I cannot say. The Editor’s 
explanation of the “rainbow shell” is doubtless 
correct, though I believe the nautilus does not 
actually “paddle” any more than it “sails,” but 
propels itself by the ejection of water. 6 

. B. 


A “ watered shoot” is nothing but a rain gutter. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Wricat's ‘Rutianp,’ 1788 (7 §. xii. 29).—If 
Winpuam will send me his name and address, I 
will let him see my copy of this book. 

Jos. PHituips. 

Stamford. 


Source or Vers—E Wantep (7 §. xii. 88).— 
Be kind to babes, and beasts and birds : 
Hearts may be hard though lips are coral, 
And angry words are angry words— 
And that’s the moral, 
*On the Brink,’ by C. 8, Calverley. 
See ‘ Fly Leaves,’ by C. S. C. (Bell & Sons). 
Wma. H. Peer. 


AvrHor anp Source or Quotation WANTED 
(7™ §. xii. 47).—Gtastonsury’s quotation should 
run, “ For the man doth fear God, howsoever it 








seems not in him by some large jests he will make,” 
and comes from Shakespeare’s ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ IT. iii. 

G. Mityer Grieson Coutium. 

Coco (7 §, xi. 506).—I have no doubt that the 
following quotation will be acceptable to your 
correspondent :— 

“This frute was called Cocus for this cause, that 
when it is taken from the place where it cleaueth faste 
to the tree, there are seene two holes, and aboue 
them two other natural] holes, which altogyther, doo 
represent the gieature and fygure of the cattes cauled 
Mammone, that is, munkeys, when they crye: whiche 
erye the Indians caule Coca.”"—‘The Decade of the 
Newe Worlde,’ &c., translated by R. Eden, 1555, p. 225, 


| E. Arber’s ‘ The First Three English Books on America,’ 


| 1885. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Toe Game or Troco (7® §, xii. 27).—This 
should be spelt trocco, or, rather, trucco. I do not 
know any book about it, but it is a thoroughly 
There are, indeed, two forms of it, 
(1.) One played with small ivory balls on a baize 
table, something like our bagatelle, but with dif- 
ferent rules. (2.) A game played on the ground 
with very large, heavy wooden balls, a foot or 
more in diameter. In the court where it is to be 
played there is a deep socket in the earth or gravel, 
into which is adjusted a stout metal pin, attached 
to which, by a movable pivot, is a ring, the in- 
terior diameter of which is very slightly larger than 
the diameter of the balls. The players—who are 
generally two or four—are stationed several feet 
from this ring; each is provided with a spoon-bill 
cue, by means of which he does not push, but lifts 
and launches his ball, with the intention of propel- 
ling it through the above-mentioned ring. Only 
the rarest expert can do this at the first go off, con- 
sequently the first player, unless an adept, is at 
great disadvantage, the aim of the succeeding 
players being to displace his ball and prevent him 
from going through the ring next time. Another 
element of complication in the game is that the 
ring, not being on a fixed, but a movable socket, 
each player tries, if he cannot get his own ball 
through, at least so to touch this ring with it that 
he places it at a bad angle for the trajectory of the 
ball of the player who succeeds him. As the game 
is generally played on the rule of the winner pass- 
ing his ball four or six times through the ring, it 
can easily be conceived that success is extremely 
difficult, and that it is therefore not a popular game. 

With regard to the etymology of the appellation 
there is the usual opportunity for choice. (1.) 
Some believe that it comes from the group of words 
which in various languages mean exchange or barter 
(expressed in English by “the truck system”), 
because so much of the “play” depends on dis- 
placing other players’ balls. But it has also to be 
considered that this is, after all, by-play, however 
important, and that the main object is really to 
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get your own ball through the ring. (2.) Others 
try to get it out of the Latin trudo, I shove or push. 
But then, again, it has to be taken into account 
—even if trucco could be legitimately begotten 
of trudo—that in this game the ball is not really 
pushed or driven, as in billiards or bagatelle, but 
lifted and thrown forward by a movement peculiar 
to the game. So it will be seen there is, as in 
most cases, room for charming variety of opinion. 
R. H. Busx. 
This ancient, manly, and graceful game was 
played vigorously at Nassau School for twenty 
years (1860-1880). The interest in it never flagged; 
and when the lawn was not available, asphalte was 
found an excellent substitute. After the rules of 
the game had been tested by some years’ practice, 
the copyright in them was given to Messrs. Jaques, 
of Hatton Garden, of whom, I believe, they, as 
well as troco balls, cues, and rings, are still obtain- 
able. If the game were revived, I believe it would 
be found second only to cricket, and, me judice, 
far superior to tennis. Henry AtTrweL.t. 
Barnes. 


This was an old English game, formerly known 
as “trucks,” also as “lawn billiards,” from which 
Strutt, in his ‘ Sports and Pastimes of the English 
People,’ says the game of billiards originated. It 
was played on the lawn with wooden balls, driven 
with a battoon or mace through an iron arch to- 
wards a mark at a distance from it. 

EverarpD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Orr or BarrowFieLp (7 §. xii. 49).—This 
was an old Glasgow family. John Orr of Barrow- 
field bought the estate from the magistrates of 
Glasgow on September 29, 1730, for 10,0001. It 
had formerly belonged to the Walkinshaws, one 
of whom, Clementina, was mistress of Charles 
Edward Stuart, and one of the most beautiful 
women of her time. William Orr the second of 
Barrowfield had the honour of entertaining Wolfe, 
the hero of Quebec, when he was stationed in 
Glasgow. Jobn Orr the third of Barrowfield sold 
the estate in 1788 to Mr. Robert Scott of Meikle, 
Aitkenhead, and Mr. James Dunlop of Garnkirk 
for 16,000, It is now the property of Sir William 
Hozier, Bart., of Newlands and Barrowfield, and I 
fancy the income is now more than the price was 
in 1788. J. B. Fremrise. 


Hew de Orr swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296. 
The Orrs of Barrowfield came from the parish of 
Camnethan, co. Lanark. William Orr of Barrow- 
field married, in 1743, Margaret, daughter (by 
Mary Douglas, his third wife) of Sir Archibald 
Stewart, first baronet of Blackball, and widow of 
Peter Murdoch, merchant in Glasgow, but by her 
had no issue. Helen, daughter of John Orr of 
Barrowfield, married Sir John Stuart, fourth baronet 





of Castlemilk, who died April 1, 1781, and she 
died at Castlemilk May 17, 1782, leaving issue. 
A drawing of the arms of Orr of Barrowfield is 
given on plate iii. vol. ii. of Nisbet’s ‘System of 
Heraldry,’ and may be thus described:—Gules, on 
a chief or, a torteau between two cross crosslets 
fitchée of the field, and depending therefrom three 
piles argent, conjoined in point.. Crest, a cornu- 
copia. Motto, “Bonis Omnia Bona.” Sicma. 


Manners Pepicree(7" §. xii. 48).—Some years 
ago I was interested in this question in connexion 
with the painfully pathetic little story of the first 
marriage of Mrs. Lane’s son, and though I did 
not work out her parentage, I did satisfy myself 
that she was not a sister of Sir Charles Manners. 
Unfortunately I have not kept my notes; but-I 
remember that in one Harleian MS. she was de- 
scribed as “ Theodosia, daughter of Vincent [if I 
read the name aright] and sister of Charles 
Manors.” VERNON, 

Barnes. 


A Corn (7 §. xii. 47).—This very probably 
was an ornament for a watch-chain in the form of 
acoin, It seems to have been wrought in other 
years as well. I have one in 1869, but with the 
slight variation of Wales for “ Wales's,” sov’” for 
“ sovereign,” supposing that Lewis T1arks copies 
exactly. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Iam no numismatist, and perhaps I err in think- 
ing that I once acquired such a coin as this, a five- 
pound note on the Bank of Elegance, and some 
other valuables, as the result of investing one cur- 
rent penny in the promises of a Cheap Jack at a 
country fair. Sr. SwirHiy, 


ALLHALLows Barxine Cuvurcn (7 §, xii. 65). 
—It may be mentioned that ‘ Berkyngechirche 
jaxta Turrim,’ 8vo., Lond., 1864, from the pen of 
the Rev. Joseph Maskell, a late well-known con- 
tributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ is a volume of exceptional 
value and interest in illustration of the parochial 
history and antiquities of the ancient parish of 
Allhallows Barking, in the City of London. An 
interleaved copy of this work, in quarto, containing 
copious MS, notes by the author, 1868-9, finds a 
place in the British Museum Library. 

Daniel Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Apart from numerous details in every good his- 
tory of London, the late Rev. J. Maskell, Master 
of Emmanuel Hospital and Curate of Allhallows 
Barking, published in 1864 ‘ Collections in Illus- 
tration of the Parochial History and Antiquities 
of the Ancient Parish of Allhallows Barking’ 
(Corcoran & Co.). 0. 

For the history of this church, its parish re- 
gisters from 1558, the more remarkable vicars, 
the chapels attached to the church, the principal 
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sen interred therein, its monuments and 
rasees, and many other interesting records of the 
past, see the T’ransactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, vol. ii. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

Earty Esouisn Votunteers (7™ §. xii. 27). 
—If R. will search ‘ Accounts and Papers, 1801 
to 1854,’ in the newspaper room of the British 
Museum, under the heading of ‘* Volunteers and 
Yeomanry,” he will find many interesting returns 
of the period he mentions. In 1801 the popula- 
tion of England and Wales was only 9,343,578, 
yet the list of volunteers and yeomanry for Great 
Britain for 1803 presents a grand total of all 
ranks of no fewer than 379,943, a most creditable 
sign of the spirit of those days. I am afraid that 
nowadays we are all much too comfortable. 


B. A, Cocarane. 
Common Room, Lincoln's Inn. 


For the names of the volunteer officers in the 
county of Northampton in 1804, see Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries, ii. 246. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have ‘A List of the Officers of the Militia, 
the Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volun- 
teer Infantry of the United Kingdom, with an 
Index’ (twelfth edition), War Office, March 31, 
1807. Printed by C. Roworth, Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar. R, J. Frswore. 


I have in my library ‘A List of the Officers of 
the Militia, the Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and Volunteer Infantry of the United Kingdom.’ 
It is a thick royal 8vo. volume, dated War Office, 
October 14, 1805, the eleventh edition, so I suppose 
it is not scarce. The names of all the officers are 
arranged under counties and under towns. 


Joun Macteay. 
lifton, Bristol. 


De Assartis or De Essartis (7 S. xi. 388; 
xii. 18).— Dumas took his stories of the times of 
Henry III. and 1V. from Pierre de l’Etoile’s ‘ Jour- 
nals’ of the reigns of those kings; and as the 
captain of the Mousquetaires must have been a 
personage of note, his name would surely be found 
in that mine of gossip. But no other Des Essarts 
appears in it but Charlotte des Essarts (or Essars), 
mistress of Henry IV., and afterwards wife of 
Louis, Cardinal de Guise. Dumas probably 
borrowed her name for D’Artagnan’s captain. 

Henry H. Gisps. 


Worps 1n Worcestersnire Witts (7" §, x. 
369, 473 ; xi. 17, 77, 111, 474; xii. 35).—I would 
ask Pror. Sxeat, if he finds it impossible to accept 
my suggestion that the trow on the Severn is O.E. 
treo, how he explains the suffix trow in place- 





names? Three in Somersetshire occur to me, 

Comeytrow, Hallatrow, and Wanstrow, and one in 

Wiltshire, Bishopstrow. Vincent 8. Lean. 
Windham Club. 


CentTenarianism (7 S, xii. 64).—I suppose it 
would not be difficult to ascertain for certain 
whether the “ Lincolnshire centenarian,” Mrs. 
Markham, of Roxby, near Brigg, in this neigh- 
bourhood, did really attain to the age of 106 on 
May 29 last. She was at one time servant to the 
present Lord Dufferin’s mother, and also, I under- 
stand, she “‘ brought up from the bottle” Mr, 
Carey Elwes, of Brigg, who, she told me, is now 
79. The old lady is still active, and delights 
in showing her visitors round her sitting-room, 
and pointing out the portraits which “‘ her ladies 
and gentlemen ” have given her. C. Moor. 

Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber. 


Parisu Recisters (7 §, xii. 89).—Dr. G. W. 
Marshall’s privately printed list gives the follow- 
ing: St. Mary Le Bone, Chester MSS. in Coll. 
Arms (Middlesex), ii. 65-97; St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. xii. 227, 430 ; Malcolm’s 
‘ Londinum Redivivum,’ ii. 202. A MS., contain- 
ing very extensive extracts, is in Coll. Arms, made 
by G. E. Cokayne, 2 vols. 4to. Deptford, Hasted’s 
‘ Kent,’ ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ by H. H. Drake, 
37. Dr. Marshall’s list is “of those printed or of 
which MS. copies exist in public collections.” 

A. L. Humpsreys. 

187, Piccadilly. 


Coronet Troryaitt (7" §. xii. 29).—William 
Thornhill was major in the 7th Hussars, and 
A.D.C. to Lieut.-General the Earl of Uxbridge 
at Waterloo, where he was wounded. He was 
promoted to brevet lieut.-colonel after the battle, 
and obtained the command of his regiment August 
12, 1819. He was son of Bache Thornhill, Esq., 
of Stanton-in-the-Peak, Derbyshire. 

PF. D. 8. 


Miraraism (7 §. xii. 88).—Z. is informed 
that an article on ‘ Mithraism’ appeared in Time 
for, I think, March, 1889. It is reprinted, with 
additions, in the volume on ‘The Religious Sys- 
tems of the World,’ published by Sonnenschein. 

J. M. WuHeexer. 


Tue “ Cock Tavery,” Fieet Street (7 §. xi. 
349, 410, 491 ; xii. 73).—Mr. C. A. Warp may 
rest assured that the facsimile of the cock is pre- 
cisely the same size as the original. When I saw 
them (then both fresh from the gilders) and com- 
pared them, side by side, they appeared so much 
alike, that I suggested to Mr. Colnett, the late pro- 
prietor, the possibility of his not being able to 
distinguish the original from the copy. However, 
he pointed out that he had no difficulty in doing 
that. The copy appears to have since been some- 
what mutilated, a portion of its tail having been 
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cut away for the purpose of more conveniently 
fixing the bird in its place. 

Perhaps when Mr. Warp knows that the 
room in which the original bird is kept has 
nothing else in common with the old tavern, and 
is fitted up as a modern restaurant, he will be able 
to make up his mind to go and see for himself, 
and that, too, without doing much violence to his 
feelings or upsetting his old recollections of the 
“ Cock Tavern.” Let him, however, on no account 
ascend the staircase to the first floor, where the 
old fittings are placed, and where he would find the 
points of the compass with regard thereto hope- 
lessly disorganized. Cc. M. P. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wanrtep (7™ 8. xii. 
69). 

“Sicut tinea uestimento.”—Proverbs xxv. 20 (Vulgate 
version) ; not in the usual English version, , 

“As a moughte noieth a cloth, and a worm noieth a 
tree, so the sorewe of a man noieth the herte.”—Wyclif's 
later version. \ 

« Like as it were a moth fretting a garment.”— Pealm 
xxxix. 10 (Prayer Book version). 

And his head, as he tumbled, went nickety-nock, 
Like a pebble in Carisbrook well. 
J. and H. Smith, ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ § vii. 
(‘ The Rebuilding '), near the end. 
Water W. SKEAT. 
Blest be the bride on which the sun doth shine. 
This line is incorrectly quoted. It occurs in Herrick’s 
* Hesperides *:— 
Blest is the bride, on whom the Sun doth shine. 
St, v., ‘A Nuptiall Song, or Epithalamie, on Sir 
Clipseby Crew and his Lady.’ 
F, C. Brrxpeck TERRY. 
Tt S, xi, 266, ‘ Rain at Burial.’ 
CELER ET AUDAX, 
Like Thracian wives of yore 
occurs in the couplet :— 
No need for her to weep 
Like Thracian wives of yore. 
‘Christian Year,’ Third Sunday after Easter. 
The reference is to Herodotus, v. 4, 


See ‘ N, & Q.,’ 


Ep, MARSHALL. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Melanesians: Studies in their Anthropology and 
Folk-lore. By R, H. Codrington, D.D. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Presse.) 

We have here an all-important contribution to ethnology, 

sociology, folk-lore, and other kindred branches of study. 

During the four-and-twenty years over which his oppor- 

tunities for acquiring information extended, Dr. Codring- 

ton, who was, until 1887, a missionary in Melanesia, and 
mostly in Norfolk Island, studied closely and system- 
atically the habits of the aborigines, with whom he was 
brought into close contact, Fruit of his studies has 
already been garnered in his excellent work, ‘The Mela- 
nesian Languages.’ A missionary in the full sense of the 
word, with, as he owns, “a full share of the prejudices 
and predilections belonging to missionaries,” he has 
carefully avoided giving his book what is generally 
understood to be a missionary character, and has endea- 





voured with success to supply an exact rather than an 
edifying record. Melanesia has, of course, its place in 
anthropological records, and the customs of its inhabit- 
ants are described more or less fully in the ‘ Anthro- 
—— der Naturvélker’ of Th, Waitz and Gerland, 

eipzig, 1859-1872, and in works by English or Austra- 
lian writers, A chief difficulty, however, of those deal- 
ing with anthropological studies is to estimate the value 
of the huge mass of materials at their disposal. The 
“enlightened traveller,” who in the course of a pleasure 
trip to an island wiil sum up the character and attributes 
of its inhabitants, is not wholly a thing of the past. Dr, 
Codrington has been fortunate in his native assistants 
and allies, and his work is as trustwortby as it is inter- 
esting. Specially valuable is the information supplied 
on the subject of what, using the vocabulary of Sir John 
Lubbock, he calls “communal marriage,” and on the 
division of the people into exogamous kins. In Mota, 
of which a full account is given, the conditions of 
existence, far from unfamiliar in other communities, 
appear sufficiently strange to those who have made 
no special study of the subject. A man is thus not of 
kin to his own children nor to those of his brother, and 
the descent is always counted by the mother. Yet the table 
of kindred within which marriage is prohibited here 
and elsewhere in Melanesia is formidable, and the mar- 
riage of those who are near in blood, even when lawful, 
is discouraged. Penalties so severe as are often exacted 
among savage races for marriage within prohibited 
degrees are rare, and an offence of the kind can gener- 
ally be purged by a payment of pigs. In dealing with 
the buto, or the objects of which a child is taught to 
keep clear, regarding them as abomination, our author 
discourages the totem theory. 

In regard to the question of magic, the power of 
the mana, or ghost, is very curiously illuetrated. A 
man may be aided by mara, asa sort of outward attri- 
bute, and all wizards, diviners, &c., possess it; but the 
mana itself is a ghost or spirit, the interference of which 
with human affairs is responsible for sickness and other 
calamity. Ghosts, indeed, it has been held, sometimes, 
like the bad and good angel of a more civilized creed, 
fight with spears over the sick in whose future 
they are interested. A sea-ghost, of which some 
native designs are given, is a very strange monster, a 
cross, in design, between the demon as seen by the eccle- 
siastical mason of medizval times and a Japanese Kara- 
shishi. On life generally in Melanesia much desirable 
information is imparted, and the book, which is well 
illustrated, will be welcomed by a large circle ef readers. 


The Dawn of the Reformation: its Friends and Foes. 
By Henry Worsley. (Stock.) 
THE annals of the sixteenth century are now attracting 
an amount of attention which would have surprised our 
grandfathers. During the last century a deep sleep 
seems to have settled on the English people as to what 
is termed by university examiners modern history. The 
Middle Ages were regarded as periods of mere barbarism, 
and the Reformation held to be the dawn of a new 
civilization. It was understood to be not only an im- 
provement in theology, but that it paved the way for 
nearly all things we value in art, science, literature, and 
political well-being. The stamp of John Day, the Eliza- 
bethan printer, was not only a pun on his name, but a 
symbol of the great awakening, as it seemed to our fore- 
fathers, Two boys occupy the foreground, one sunk in 
deep slumber; the other is doing his best to arouse him. 
In the background is a many-towered city, the sea, end 
ships, and far away in the East the sun arises in his 
splendour, The motto, “ Arise, for it is day,” symbolizes 
not only the contemporary feeling, but that which has 
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continued in almost undisputed possession down to our 
own times, A change, however, has come of late. Every- 
thing concerning that great revolution has been during 
the last half-century a matter of fierce controversy. 

We are happily in a position which precludes us from 
the consideration of some sides of the questions so bitterly 
debated in the Tudor time. As to others we have a free 
hand. 

Mr. Worsley's volume is rather a book of origins than 
a history of the Reformation, It ends with the death of 
Wolsey—that is, before the Reformation began, as we 
commonly reckon. Mr. Worsley writes from the Pro- 
testant point of view. 
with the printed literature of the time so far as England 
is concerned ; but there are foreign works which it would 


have been of service to him to consult. The book is, | 


however, thoroughly sound. The writer does not hide 
or disguise his opinions; but there is not a trace of 
that pernicious habit, common to many, of endeavour- 
ing to bend facts to fit a foregone conclusion. The pic- 
ture we have of Wolsey seems very fair, On the other 


hand, we do not think the writer fully grasps all the | 


tremendous issues involved in that ever memorable 
divorce. 


The Municipal Records of the Borough of Shaftesbury’ 
By Charles Herbert Mayo, (Sherborne, Sawtell,) 
Monts by month, almost, indeed, week by week, we are 
glad to say that some book or pampblet appears putting 
beyond reach of destruction our municipal and parochial 
records. Here is cause for thanksgiving. The neglect of 
previous centuries has deprived us of vast treasures of 
knowledge which we can but ill spare. Now we may 


hope that, except in some very few secluded places, the 
ancient parochial documents are well cared for, 


The 


Shaftesbury records, like those of almost every other | 


place, have suffered in past ages; but much has been 
spared, The manor court rolls begin in 1446, though the 
series is by no meanscomplete. We trust that some day 
or other those that survive may be printed in extenso. 
From what Mr. Mayo telle us of them, they seem to 
throw considerable light on the way our forefathers lived 


in days gone by. The care which the manor courts took | 


for the comfort of the people is well worthy of imitation 
in these days, which we insist on considering so very 
much more enlightened. Here we find in 1741 that John 
Gore was presented because he permitted his hedges to 
overhang the highway and mud to defile the road, The 
rector of St. Martin’s also was in trouble because he 
permitted timber to lie near the cross, and the fraternity 
of St. Gregory (a guild, we presume) because they en- 
cumbered another public place with rubble and stones. 
Thomas Palmer and his wife, too, seem to have been 
guilty of something which looks much like stealing. On 
sundry occasions they entered the garden of a fellow 
townsman and carried off wood and sticks. Over and 
above this, the lady seems to have been a common scold, 
“ communis objurgatrix,” For this she was fined four- 
pence. The Shaftesbury authorities were lenient. In 
northern manors whose records we have examined she 
would certainly have found herself in the ducking-stool. 

The account rolls of the borough begin in 1456. They 
no doubt contain much of local interest, It, however, 
requires one who is acquainted with the neighbourhood 
to understand them fully. 


Mr. Mayo mentions a curious local custom which will | 


be new to most of our readers, The mayor and burgesses 
were wont to go yearly to certain springs of water on 
Enmore Green, “and dance hand-in-hand round the 
green to the sound of music, bringing with them a staffe 
or besome adorned with feathers, pieces of gold, rings, 
and other ewells, called a prize besome, or bezant, and 


ve ll acquainted | - - , ; 
Me comme very wel aeqnatntes | furnishes an interesting account, literary and biblio- 


| graphical, of a book of world-wide celebrity and popu- 





| deserving man. 
|} and Pole, Addison, Drs. Hough, Horne, and Routh, and 


to present to the bailiff of the manor of Gillingham, in 
which the springe were situated, a pair of gloves, a raw 
calves head, a gallon of ale or beer, and two penny loves 
of white bread.” It would be interesting to know when 
this custom originated, and what was its signification, 

Mr. Mayo’s book does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
It is, however, most useful, as it will direct the attention | 
ab mg to subjects of which they have never thought 
before. 


The Story of the Imitatio Christi. 
Wheatley. (Stock.) 
Tuts latest addition to the “ Book-Lover’s Library” 


By Leonard A, 


larity. It is a work of substantial erudition, and com- 
mends itself warmly to bibliophiles. Especially usefal 


| is the chapter (x.) on “ Printed Editions and Transla- 


tions.” 


Le Livre Moderne for August 10 has further un- 
edited letters of M. Zola, throwing much light upon his 
aim and method in writing ‘La Terre.’ M. Gausseron 
supplies a pleasant discussion upon the books of the 
month. The opening article is on ‘La Crise de la 
Librairie Contemporaine.’ The lettrines and vignettes 
are once more exquisite. 


Last year we announced that a handsome testimonial 
had been presented to the Rev. W. D, Macray, M.A. 
F.S.A., accompanied by his portrait, now hanging on 
the walls of the Bodleian Library, with which he hag 
been associated for half a century. We have now to 
chronicle another honour conferred on the same gentle- 
man, one of the oldest friends and correspondents of 
‘N. & Q,,’ namely, his election on July 2] as an actual 
Fellow of Magdalen College. This has been bestowed 
in recognition of his valuable services to literature. Mr. 
Macray is now enrolled amongst the society of that dis- 
tinguished college, which, perhaps, never elected a more 
It is the college of Cardinals Wolsey 


in our own day of Lords Selborne and Sherbrooke, 
“ Notus in fratres animi paterni.” 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A Dreamer In Devon (“Bianca Capello”),—A full 
account of this Grand Duchess of Tuscany will be found 
in Sismondi's ‘ History of the Italian Republics,’ Fairl 
comprehensive particulars are found in the two French 
Biographies Universelles and in Rose’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make rs exception. 








